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The Week. 


Tue leading event of the past week has been the President’s tour 
through the North. We have commented so fully elsewhere on his say- 
ings and doings that we have but little to add in this column. He 
appears to be in the hands of wretched advisers, or else to be himself 
very unmanageable. It was a gross political mistake, in the present 
condition of the public mind, for him to take the field as a stump- 
speaker, as it converts the campaign, so far as he is concerned, rather 
into a contest of persons than of principles, brings out his personal de- 
fects into unhappy prominence, and causes them to tell terribly against 
So far as he has gone he has hardly opened his 
Had he confined himself in his 


the cause he advocates, 
lips without damaging his “ policy.” 
speeches to simple, good-humored commonplaces, such as great men 
usually address to crowds, avoiding polemics ; er had he stated his own 
position calmly, and either refrained from all allusion to his opponents, 
or spoken of them with studied courtesy, there is little doubt he would 
have made a favorable impression, and rallied many moderate or neutral 
men to his side. But he seems incapable of any such delicate stroke of 
discretion as this. 
occasionally profane, and full of coarse abuse of his enemies and coarser 


His speeches have been vulgar, egotistical, and 


glorification of himself—such speeches, in fact, as are delivered by 
third-rate Southern politicians to the wild crowds of the Southwest. 
Mr. Johnson does not know the North, or any other highly civilized 
community, and consequently does not know, perhaps, to this hour, 
what a hideous blunder he has been making; but what is wonderful is, 
that no attempt seems to have been made by his advisers to check him. 
Even Mr. Seward, who ought to be his counsellor on points of this 


sort, seems to have himself forgotten, or got rid of, the prejudices and 
usages of our society, and seems to vie with the President in rant and 


These are hard words; but any careful reader of the news- 


indecency. 
The history of the week, in fact, 


papers will pardon us for using them. 
seems like an evil dream. 
sialic cca 

Tue reception of the Presidential party in New York was as good 
as could be expected. The procession was in some ways rather an odd 
affair, but only in minor details. 
riage was drawn by express horses, driven by an expressman of com 
fortable proportions, and of a free and independent appearance. We 


For instance, the presidential car- 
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lent a carriage and horses for the occasion. 


names of Mr. Manton Marble, the editor of the Wor/ 


from them an indignant protest in the 7imes, in which they stated, 


| somebody for them, that they were * as good company ™ 
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feel sure there were plenty of private gentlemen in New York to have 
If any seeker after pure 
truth should ask us why the President should not be conveved through 
New York by an express team, we answer, for the same ré ason that he 
because it is be 


should not ride through it in a grocer’s wagon not 


coming, and there ’s an end ont. Questions of dignity and propriety 
will not admit of mathematical demonstration. A notable feature of 
the procession was a carriage-load of reporters in gorgeous brown linen 
“dusters,” and looking their very best. There was a good deal of 
cheering, but as Grant and Farragut were immediately behind the 
presidential carriage it was at least doubtful for whom it was intend 


ed, 


the list of guests, as published in the Times, was funny. 


The dinner at Delmonico’s was a costly and elegant affair, but 
In it were the 
/ as well as that of 
Mr. Horace Greeley. nd 
appearance a year ago, in the Wor/d, wassuch that the meeting betweet 


Mr. Marble’s sketch of Mr. Johnson's manners 


have been a= singularly 
affecting scene. bat 


were kept waiting in an anteroom until the eating was over, when they 


the two gentlemen at the social board must 
The reporters were not admitted to the banquet, 
were offered what they termed * broken victuals,” which ealled out 

or 
as any that were 
at the dinner, or as could be got together at Delmonico’s or anywhere 
New York. 


however, always unprofitable, and we recommend respectfully to both 


else in These disputes about comparative gentility are, 


parties that the enquiry be not pursued any farther. 
?-e -- 


on which we have commented elsewhere, has 


Mr. 
called forth a reply from Horace Greeley, in which the points of differ 


3EECHER'S letter, 


ence and points of resemblance between the two men are well illus 


trated. During the war Mr. Greeley occupied a position very analogous 
to that now occupied by Mr. Beecher; that is, he made himself the ex 
} 


ponent of very unpopular views, which, if adopted by the Government, 


would have worked even greater mischief than could possibly result 


from carrying out Mr. Beecher’s. But, curiously enough, Mr. Greeley 
does not see the analogy: and in the very article in which he attacks 
Mr. Beecher, glories in having once stood in a similar relation towards 


itification by his letter 


the 


the majority, and charges him with causing gr 


kleg, duellist, negro-killer, and rowdy from St. John 


“to every blac il 
to the Rio Grande.” This is 
vocacy of peace. When this argument was urged against himself, how- 


exactly what Mr. Greeley did by his ad- 


ever, he laughed at it, and rightly, and it is a singular illustration of 


the extent to which politics are a matter of feeling with him that he 


should resort to it against Mr. Beecher. To call it an argument is, in 


fact, doing it too much honor. It is a miserable appeal to prejudice. 
When a man advocates the abolition of capital punishment, all the mur- 
derers rejoice; but what of it If Satan himself were to rejoice over 
Mr, Beecher’s letter, it would make his doctrines neither better nor 
worse, but it would probably cover them with much of the odium 


The fact 


be that an atmosphere of conciliation and compromise produces on Mr. 


which hangs round all Satan's tastes and opinions, seems to 


Beecher much the same effect that an atmosphere of war does on Mr. 
Greeley. Amidst the clang of arms the latter blows a little pipe of 
pea but as soon as the swords are sheathed and the talking begins, 
| reathes out threatenings and slaughter, while Mr. Beecher roars as 
gently as any sucking dove. 
= eatin —— 
TuereE have been two meetings, each a portion of the National 


Union Committee, of which Mr. Raymond is chairman, one in Phila- 
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in New York—the former Johnsonite, the latter Con- 


delphia and one 
Raymond insists that he is the regular chairman, and 


gressional. Mr. 


will not resign; the others insist that he has deserted the party and is, 


therefore, de jure, out of office, and that they are the regulars, he a 
bolter. There is no way, we believe, of deciding the matter that wiil 
satisfy all parties, but common sense seems to prescribe that the 
readiest way of getting rid of Mr. Raymond would be to meet at his 
He seems disposed to 


Mr. Sperry, 


call, and then turn him out if be will not go, 
abide by any technically regular action of the committee. 
the secretary, the New Haven postmaster, is, however, less scrupulous 
and patient, and wanted to proceed to business with only eight out of 
thirty-nine members present, but the others had the decency to refuse. 
There is nothing in times like these that carries people through diffi- 
culties like the enthusiasm inspired by -an office. Mr, Johnson has 
now, or soon will have, in every post-office in the land a heart that 
beats for him alone, 
sa cilia 
Tue President and his party have passed through Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, Wilmington, New York, West Point, Albany, Buf- 
falo, on to Monroe, Michigan, Mr. Johnson making speeches, or, rather, 
making one speech, continually. No President ever before encountered 
so much disrespect and so much cold respect as President Johnson on 
his present tour, and the country wil! have reason to congratulate itself 
when its highest officials retire to the comparative obscurity of Wash- 
ington. “ The performance at the Delavan House on Thursday even- 
ing,” says the Albany Express, “ has been the subject of much public as 
well as private comment. The feeling which must have over- 
whelmed every thoughtful man present was not so much one of anger 
as of unfeigned sorrow.” To understand this language it is only 
necessary to read the report of the President’s speech, even after it had 
been measurably put in order by the reporters, and of Mr Seward’s re- 
marks in reference to Admiral Farragut. 
ome  - 
THERE is some talk as we write, we are sorry to hear, of a riot at 
Chicago when the President is there, both Radicals and Conservatives 
threatening very freely “to take care of themselves.” We hope there is 
enough good sense and decency left on both sides to preven’ anything 
so shocking, though it is right to add, at the same time, that according 
to the law of responsibility laid down by the New York 7imes and other 
Administration papers, the Radicals of Chicago, if in a majority, would 
be half justified in massacring the whole presidential party. Accord- 
ing to the Administration moralists, if a man whose opinions are ob- 
noxious attempts to set them forth on a platform, and the mob of the 
locality, being irritated thereby, should set upon him and kill him, their 
conduct is indeed criminal ; but their victim shares their guilt in about 
Mayor Monroe and his police, for instance, were guilty 
but Dostie was guilty in about the 
Thus Dostie was 


an equal degree. 
of a great atrocity in killing Dostie ; 
same degree for provoking Monroe and the police. 
half responsible, at least, for his own murder, or, as the Zimes expresses 
it, “ paid the penalty of his violence.” One of the beauties of this code 
of morals, if extended all over the country, would be, that in each 
locality we should only have one set of opinions, which would save a 
great deal of thinking and talking. We hope Mr. Johnson will, there- 
fore, be true to his own principles and not irritate the Radicals of the 
West. 


They are violent and designing men, and his presence is ob- 
noxious to them, so that his duty is clear: back he must go to Wash- 


ington. 





We have had another gigantic bank swindle, the paying-teller of 
the Nassau Bank in this city having lost about $60,000 of the funds of 
the institution. He has confessed his guilt in the regular way, and is, 
probably, filled with remorse. Should all go well, he will probably be 
sent to the state prison in due course. It will then be the duty of our 
leading merchants and doctors of divinity to get up a petition for his 
pardon—showing that he must have been mad when he committed the 
crime ; that he had everything in the world to make him happy before 
he took to gambling; that he is very sorry and will never do it again; 
and that if he is let out of jail he will probably prove a useful and re- 
spectable citizen, ete., ete. This, as nearly as we can recollect, is the line 


of argument pursued in such cases. 


The Nation. 


| ** dead duck.” 
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Tue World and the Herald, actuated either by that spirit of con- 
tempt for labor which was the ruin of the old South and the cause of 
the war, or else willing to pretend a contempt for labor because labor is 
still despised by their Southern friends, give but bad accounts of the 
convention of “sneaks and mean whites ” now in session at 


* bogus ” 
In fact, however, the delegates from the South and the 


Philadelphia. 
North seem to have been received with great enthusiasm by the people 
of the city, and they are apparently full of courage and fully decided as 
to what they want. Contrary to general expectation, but in accordance 
with the dictates of good judgment, the Southern and Northern men 
met separately. Each body will probably present to the country an 
address and a series of resolutions, and there is little doubt that the 
platform of principles laid down by the Southern Unionists will be of 
the most radical description. The Union men of the Border States, 
such as Tennessee and Virginia, must have the aid of negroes as voters, 
or these States will be ruled by people who are still rebels in wish and 
This is of no great consequence, Mr. Beecher would say; and he 
Durant, 


will. 
may be right in thinking that it will last only a year or two. 
Hamilton and Brownlow, however, know that a Border State man’s 
neighbors can do a good deal of shooting in the course of a year or two. 
A demand for negro suffrage made by these men would have great 
weight with the country, and, no doubt, the Union majority will feel 
considerably strengthened in its present position, or indeed may be 
bold to advance further, after it shall have heard what these South- 
erners have to say to it. 





By a popular majority of about two thousand the State of North 
Carolina has refused to ratify the constitution framed by the Recon 
struction Convention of the fall of 1865 and the spring of 1866. That 
convention, it was urged, was the creature of a military dictator, and 
was not the people of the State acting in the character of makers of 
fundamental law. Its acts are utterly invalid. The later arguments of 
President Johnson were conclusively quoted against his inconsistent 
action in forcing upon the State the Constitutional Amendment abolish- 
ing slavery and the repudiation of the rebel debt. North Carolina may 
be said to have declared it as her opinion that she has lost nothing by the 
war but her property in slaves, and that she lost that not by law but by 
As Mr. Giles Mebane said in the convention, * On 
Let North Carolina's view 


the fortune of war. 
Mr. Grant and one Mr. Sherman did that.” 
of the situation once be adopted by the people of the United States, and 
North Carolina negroes would probably soon find that their white fel 
low-citizens had met with no more than a nominal loss. While this is 
the sentiment of the State at large, we hear of meetings of Union men in 
Guildford and Randolph Counties urging Congress, tor the sake of th 
Unionists of the State, not to loose its military grasp upon the South, 
and affirming their willingness to remain out of the Union for any 
reasonable length of time, so that reconstruction, when it does come, 
shall not be such as to leave them defenceless in the hands of their 
oppressive enemies. 


et 


Governor Wm. G. BrowNnLow says that the rebel papers and 
orators of the country think that be displayed a great want of dignity 
in sending a private despatch to the Clerk of the Senate, in which he 
gave his respects to the “dead dog of the White House.” The very 
same persons and papers thus horrified went almost wild with glee, 
however, when the President called the Secretary of the Senate a 
“And the President,” the governor goes on, using the 
figure of speech called irony, “displayed his profound regard for the 
courtesies of life, not to say dignity, in denouncing me to members 
of the Tennessee Legislature and others visiting Washington, with 
He increased his stock 


’ 


curses and bitterness for fifteen months past. 
of dignity when he caused to be written various letters to Nashville to 
procure the defeat of the constitutional amendments by reducing the 
House below a quorum. He went for dignity on inauguration day,” 
ete., ete. All of which, whatever it does for Governor Brownlow, 
seems to make a pretty good case against Mr. Johnson. It is to 
hoped, however, that the few thousands of other men whose names 
Mr. Johnson covers with abuse may not feel moved to adopt the gov- 


be 


‘ernor’s method of retaliation. 
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THERE was a brutal assault made in Maryland last week by a gang THE FREEDMEN. 
of rowdies upon some colored people assembled at a camp-meeting, | Gex. ©, Bi Frese hes been mustered cut of cervice. to date Aucust 


many of them a shot and bludgeoned when engaged bas Ths 90-\ 50 aie cates ter Gen. Bucks Wilienln sentient ont tak bos suspended, 
gious exercises. sir tents : re were at last b ’ ~ . , . ; ; 
gious exe : : heir tents and furniture were at - os and and he has returned to Georgia. Gen. W. E. Strong, inspector of 
» meeting broke saders W ase of i : ‘ ‘ : Nita : 
the m 5 en up. Our readers will be pleased to hear that the , Freedmen’s Bureau, has been mustered out of service. Gen. Gregory 
police have gone to work, and that some of the colored men have been has been appointed assistant-commissioner for Maryland, vice Gen 
as assists - ss ; Mi f , ec nN. 
>» > y bh os ” > ; T > thite ri re sre . 
arrested for riotous conduct ” at the meeting. The white rioters are, Fessenden, mustered out of his volunteer rank. Gen. F, D. Sewall, in 
2 4 meantime, enjoying their well-won repose. We need hardly say spector, has been ordered to make a thorough inspection of freedmen’s 
{ » Ol rage Le y ita 2 > ¢ ve se r a a) — - - a . “ 
re the outr ate 7 due to the 9 op: caused 2 ~ oe affairs in Kentucky and Tennessee. Gen. C. H. Howard has returned 
of Congress during > last session, anc 2 attempts « 2 Radicals . . . . : : 
lassify ” ¢] .: Se ee ee o" Ramdicals | ty y ashington and re-entered upon his duties as assistant-commis- 
to ( assify the freedmen, as Mr. Beecher says. Had the South been sioner for the District of Columbia. 
admitted to its place in the Capitol immediately after Lee’s surrender, 
not only might the negroes pray unmolested, but white iowdies would 
be found leading in the singing. 


—The Legislature of Kentucky, at its last session, passed a law 
taxing every male negro or mulatto over eighteen years of age the 
sum of one dollar for the education of colored children, but no provis- 
T — Flat Lis still h talk of } ; ion has yet been made for this purpose by the State authorities. Gen, 

HERE has been of late, and is still, so much talk of hanging people, | , : ; 
nye aan : na . ; ie ! | Grant's order for the arrest of those who maltreat treedmen, or show 
and of people as deserving to be hanged—in many cases “ to be hanged | ,. : . am 
4S itis a hs ee . © | disrespect to the Bureau oflicers, has had a good effect. The average 
as high as Haman,” which appears to be a peculiarly degrading or)... , ee Bil ae 
tnfal £ f thie mania 2 ian ol G. , IF ‘ ' | pay to laborers is twelve dollars per month, with rations. The State 
yainful form of this punishment—that when we say General Forrest, | +4: . . ; 
ae cape re fhe “S* | authorities still refuse to care for colored paupers. 
late of the Confederate army, ought to have been hanged, we shall | 
a | 
probably seem to be guilty of violent language, and meet with no atten- | 


tion. And yet there is no question that, for the massacre of Fort Pil- |likely to be short. Drought, disease, and worms have been and are 
| still making sad havoc with both cereals and cotton, Some planters 


—- 9+ 





—The reports from Alabama show that the crops in that State are 


low, he really and literally deserved summary execution, both according 
to municipal law and the law of war. We will go further, and say that | have lost half their crop by the ravages of the boll-worm and cater- 
there is no other country in the world in which this man would, if he | Pillar. 

fell into the victor’s hands under the same circumstances as those under —In view of the fact that, as the crops are becoming gathered, some 
which he fell into ours, have escaped condign and immediate punish- | of the planters show a disposition to turn off their laborers without 
ment, Yet he is to-day a free man; and actually presided, two or three | paying them, Gen. T. J. Wood, assistant-commissioner and department 
days ago, at a meeting at Memphis, called to ratify the Philadelphia plat- | commander in Mississippi, has issued an order forbidding anything of 
form, and had General Stoneman—our Stoneman—seated beside him. | the kind in his department, and stating that troops will be stationed 
If, two years ago, a foreigner had asked ninety-nine out of every hun- throughout the State to prevent it. 

dred men of the free States whether this thing could ever be, the ques- ht ten theta Cimeniies tn Madialiie of the ecteusd penn of 


tion would have been resented as an insult. cat : ae . 
Tennessee, some opposition was made to a resolution providing for the 





‘ ; 7 ae ? : observance of the first of January as the anniversary of freedom to the 
MATTERS are apparently fast reaching a crisis in Mexico. The Em-| race, on the ground that Mr. Lincoln had omitted Tennessee, and that 


press has gone to Europe to solicit more money and a continuance of! the 22d of February was the real date for her emancipation, A mem- 
the French occupation, both of which Napoleon will doubtless refuse. | per replied that “ had it not been for the miserable trickster who held 
At the same time Maximilian’s abdication would be a formal and by appointment from Lincoln the office of military governor of Ten- 
solemn announcement of the failure of the Mexican expedition, and of} negsee, this State would have been included in the proclamation.” 

that grand plan for the “ rehabilitation” of the “ Latin race ” which 
was promulgated with such a flourish of trumpets four years ago, and 
this coming immediately after the check in Germany would seriously 
shake the French faith in Bonapartism. Perhaps one of the most sin- 
gular and mysterious incidents of the crisis is the Christian resig- 
nation with which the Emperor accepts his defeats and disappoint- 
ments. 


—In spite of a peculiarly bad season for cotton-raising, General 
Kiddoo reports that the crop in Texas promises, if unharmed by 
worms, to be the largest in ten years, excepting 1860. In Fort Bend, 
Colorado, and Wharton Counties, the freedmen are working under fa- 
vorable contracts for a part of the crops. In the State at large, “* mur- 
der and outrage are largely on the increase,” but the Bureau is power- 
enema I ecennememarnrs less for protection. Superintendent Wheelock reports for June one 
hundred freedmen’s schools, of which 47 are day-schools, 24 night- 
schools, and 29 Sunday-schools, with an enrolled attendance of 4,447. 
The teachers number 65, and were mostly natives of Louisiana, or regu- 
larly acclimated, and so have been peculiarly exempt from disease. 
“These schools have been organized and sustained without aid from 
Northern charity, and without cost to Government, the entire expense 
being defrayed by a monthly tuition fee of one dollar and a half paid 
to the teacher by each scholar. This is paid with general promptness, 
and suffices to support the teacher.’’ The Houston Zelegraph boasts 
that “the colored schools of Texas are the most prosperous of those 
established in the Southern States.” 


—General Jefferson C. Davis reports for the Bureau inspector in 
Tum peace settlement in Europe has been effected with great | Kentucky that about 95 per cent. of the freedmen are industriously em- 
| ployed, the rest seeming to prefer a life of idleness. The resistance to 


rapidity. The final treaty was almost identical in its terms with the_ 
preliminary conditions. Austria has paid Prussia the stipulated in- | efforts for their elevation and instruction comes mainly from the south- 


demnity, and has begun to reduce her army to a peace footing. The /e™ and western parts of the State. At Glasgow, Bowling Green, Pa- 
Emperor is retrenching by cutting down his court expenses one-third. | ducah, and Mount Sterling, a band of “regulators” have broken up 


He exacts no compensation from Italy for the defences in Venetia, and | many schools and expelled the teachers. There is a feeling of intense 
was to have withdrawn his troops from Venice and the Quadrilateral | bitterness against blacks and whites who were Unionists during the 


yesterday. Bavaria has ratified the peace, but rejected union with | W4- 


Prussia, From France the resignation of Drouyn de Lhuys is the only| © —The cotton crop of Georgia is looking well, but the caterpillars 
| have begun to hatch in large quantities, and portend disaster. 


Mr. Fox and the rest of the American embassy to Russia have 
reached Novgorod, and have invitations even from the cities on the 
Caspian Sea. They have declined, however, to go so far. At Moscow, 
on the 30th, a delegation of Russian peasants called on the Secretary 
and delivered an address of welcome, receiving in return from him an 
American flag. The peasant orator promised that in case of necessity 
the flag of Russia should float beside it. On the 31st the Emperor 
gave a great banquet at St. Petersburg and toasted “ the prosperity 
and consolidation of the United States”—a sentiment which Copper- 
heads and stiff State-rights advocates like Henry B. Dawson, who thinks 
even the use of the term “ national” shocking, will duly deplore. 


~~ 
> 








news of importance. 





The Nation. 


Achard, a novelist of genius, were made officers. The rank of chevalier 
was bestowed on M. Taine, the historian of English literature and the 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Ir is not often that the offer of a prize will draw out any very re- 
ll, and good writers 
trouble if unsuccessful. 


markable work. The prizes are generally sma 


+ 


( ompt te 


refuse to unless they are paid for their 
The disappointed writer, however, can always publish his book, and, 
hy appealing to the judgment of the public, can in some measure make 
The 
Peruvian Government are so much in want of a history of their coun- 


The terms of the competi 


up for the want of partiality shown him by the giver of the prize. 

try that they have offered $20,000 for one. 

tion have not reached us. If any 

vain fame and money, he should apply to the Peruvian authorities and 
: Ppt! 


there is any chance of the next 


young American historian desires to 


iscertain the terms, and whether 
revolutionary government confirming the acts of their predecessors 
Peru would get a much better history if she should 
as her historian without a competition 


in this matter. 
select some promising writer 
and pay bim well on the completion of his work. 


The power of the critical press has lately received a signal illus- 


tration in the withdrawal from circulation of Mr. Swinburne’s ** Poems 


and Ballads.” The unequivoc and sometimes unjustly, expressed 


literary p received it, has had its effect. 


whether the American edition, now nearly out, 


disgust with which the pers 
We are curious to see 
will be suppressed also. 
The Oxford University press 
book, “English Philology,” by the Rey. J. 


and late professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. 


class Earle, editor of the 
“Saxon Chronicle,” 
* Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary ” is also soon to be issued at the same 
establishment. This book has been long anxiously expected, as Dr. 
Dasent has had it in hand tor seven years, but has preferred Times 
leaders to finishing it. 
Mr. Guthbrandt Vigfusson, to whose hands Dr. Dasent committed it 


about two years ago. 


person of John Mason Neale, D.D. 
the winner of the Seatonian prize for English poetry at Oxford, and 
owing to a thoroughly poetic mind and enormous capabilities of versi- 
tication, he exercised a very powerful influence on the hymnology of the 
century. 
early churches, he enriched the store of English religious poetry by 
elegant and carefully executed translations of most of the hymns in the 
various breviaries. 
into English the various metres were very great. How well they were 
overcome can be seen in the translation of that 


commencing * Brief life is here 
golden.” 

In 
tliat exists in France for the possession of 


Legion of Ilonor. 


hardly realize the passion 
the red ribbon 

work night after night that by the research and industry displayed in 
their publications they may be brought to the notice of the authorities 
and receive the Soldiers in 
schools are more vigorous, all government officials are more honest and 
vain this visible distinction, and that all 


Literary men will toil and 


OL Lue 


reward of merit. are braver, teachers 


industrious that they may 


who mect them may see that they have deserved well of their country. 
Experience has shown that this order has been of very great service in | 
Madame Tallien who overthrew Robespierre and the terrorism. 


all departments of the administration. French officials, apart from 


their native sense of method and order, are more prompt and more un- 
tiring than those of any other country. 


serve reward they will not be overlooked. They will be promoted in 


is now printing a new school and | 


It has been completed by the Icelandic scholar, | tion and notes by M, A, 
| objections stifled, and which was the fall of the Gironde. 
; |thing more than this was needed, 
—The hymnology of all churches has lost a valuable worker in the | 
He was for many successive years | 


|everywhere, until they died one by one. 
3 x 3 . 7 | most amusing and pitiable personal details, is the history of the 
Thoroughly acquainted with the liturgies and hymns of the | 


, . . . | thusiastically than 
The difficulties he had to surmount in rendering | 


pe lof the 
famous and difficult | gayy given to her by the many whom she saved from death, 
rhythm of the Cluniac, the “ Hora Novissima,” especially in the verses | , ... : : 
our portion” and “ Jerusalem the | 

| She had courage and clemency. 
a country where crosses and decorations are unknown, we can | 
isaved the noble families, parliamentarists and royalists, who were on 
| the point of taking ship, but were about to fall again into the hands 


| sansa-culotte &. 


| whom she had just saved, 


They know that if they de- | 
| brance of the good she did. 
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professor in the school of the fine arts (a nomination which should have 
MM. Edouard Plouvier, Ferdinand Langl¢, Fournier, 
taymond-Deslandes, dramatists; MM. Merle and Schlesinger, 
painters; MM. Flaubert, the author of “Madame Bovary” and “ Sa- 
Ponson du Terrail, 


come earlier) ; 
and 
lammbd,” and Galig- 
While 
speaking of distinctions conferred on eminent men, we should notice 


and Monselet, journalists ; 
nani, the director of the well-known paper bearing his name. 


that the Queen of England has conferred the dignity of knighthood on 
Mr. Baker, the explorer of the Albert-N’yanza, and that of Commander 
of the Bath on Capt. Grant, the fellow-traveller of Capt. Speke. 

—One of the chief characteristics of the present age is curiosity 
curiosity about the details not only of politics and history, but of pri- 
vate life, as well of living personages of any distinction as of those long 
dead. To this curiosity is doubtless due the immense number of biog 
raphies and personal histories which are continually being issued, the 
reprinting of old tracts which revive ancient scandals, and the publi- 
cation of memoirs, diaries, and journals kept by eminent persons, or 
containing accounts of remarkable contemporary events, Our own 
press is not much behind that of other countries in such matters, and 
we have here numerous book-clubs whose publications do not so much 


serve to clear up disputed points as to bring again into dispute events 


and characters about which opinion seemed settled. The French press, 


| however, fairly swarms with publications of this kind, partly because 
|the stock of memoirs and family papers seems almost inexhaustible, 


and partly because such publications are in fashion. Some of these 
are little interesting, and of such kind are the * Mémoires de Buzot 
et de Barbaroux,” which, though telling much that is pleasant and 
interesting of the early life of the leader of the Marseillois, in the 
shape of letters to his mother, do not contain much else before 
The “Mémoires inédites de Pétion,” with introduc 
better. 
begins at that 31st of May when all legality was overthrown, all 
No- 
necessary, 
ridiculous 


unpublished. 


Dauban, are somewhat This diary 


this were 
vain and 
It is the story of the 


if 


of 


even 
to show the the 
Pétion, the once all-powerful mayor of Paris. 


incredible arrogance 


| life of the fugitive Girondists, pursued into the provinces, tracked 


Hlere, mingled with the 
of Normandy, of the vanishing prestige of 

If Pétion 
facts 


insurrection rapidly 
the proscribed deputies. 
the 

the utter powerlessness of his party, and to 
In “* Notre Dame de Thermidor,” 


sometimes writes more en- 


warranted, he says enough to show 
justify the historians 
Gironde. iu name grate- 
M. 
Arstne Houssaye has painted the portrait of Madame Tallien, This 
queen of the society of the Directory had more than beauty and grace. 
Bordeaux blessed her in the Reign of 


Terror. She had the energy of chivalric devotion the day when she 


of the populace, in default of the 3,000 francs that the captain of the 
vessel exacted from the emigrants, It was a prey snatched from the 
The people rushed on Madame Fontenay (as she then 
was), tearing her Spanish mantilla in their efforts to get the list of those 
“T shall not give you this list,” cried the 
indignant young woman, “If you wish to take it from me, kill me;” 
and she bit and tore up with her teeth the list of fugitives. It was 
If she 
does, indeed, recall the days of the Directory, grateful voices have ab- 
There should remain of her only the remem- 
She is Madame Fontenay and the Princesse 


solved her from blame. 


office, and, if they have been signally meritorious, they will receive the | de Chimay. Thus M. Arstne Houssaye has painted her, and these are 


cross, which is esteemed by them a more than sufficient reward for any | the happiest pages of his book. 


amount of exertion, 
Napoléon has just taken place. 

ral prominent names, 
M. Gounod, the composer, and M. Amedée 


we notice seve 


tute, was made commander: 


The annual distribution of honors at the Féte | 
Among literary men thus rewarded | of French history. 
M. Philar®te-Chasles, of the Insti- | higher thrones than the queens of France, one, Diana de Poitiers, used 


The life of another woman possesses ne common interest to readers 
In the times when the kings’ mistresses sat on 


her position for no ignoble ends, The cause of France and of good 
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government was advanced by her influence over Henry II. She kept 


7 . . - | 
on good terms with the queen and retired with honors, and after the | 


king’s death was even called upon by Catherine de Medicis for assist- 
ance in matters where her skill had failed. 
somewhat different from the legendary Diana of Victor Hugo, and 
from the historical Diana of Brantéme or even Michelet. Her true 
character can be better discovered in the edition of her correspond 
ence just pubiished, with copious notes, by M. Georges Guiffrey, 
under the title of “ Lettres inédites de Diane de Poitiers.” 


ee GO 


SOIENTIFIO. 


SHRINKAGE,—Most men are familiar with the fact that a rope, upon | 


being wetted, will contract in length and become materially shorter, 
and that a rope made fast at both extremities and hauled taut when 
wet, will slacken and hang loose upon drying. Few women are unac- 
quainted with the shrinkage of woollen goods in the process of wash- 
Every mechanic, and many a householder, is familiar with the 
shrinking and swelling of unpainted or unseasoned lumber. 


ing. 


In spite of the familiarity of these and a multitude of kindred facts, 
it would not be easy to find persons able to offer an explanation of the 
appearances in question, or conscious even of ever having thought 
about their rationale. Singular as it may seem, it isa fact that scarcely 
Most 
of the books on similar subjects may be searched in vain for informa- 
tion concerning it. 
piedias. 


anything has ever been written upon the subject of shrinkage. 


Here is a new subject for the makers of encyclo- 
The chief difficulty in treating the subject probably lies 
notin any intricacy properly inherent therein, but in its exceeding multi- 
fariousness. Upon careful scrutiny, it will appear that the members of 
almost every one of the various urts and trades have their own peculiar 
conceptions and sets of facts regarding shrinkage, and that the term 
has a meaning and application by no means identical in the different 
trades, but, on the contrary, more or less various and dissimilar. 

In a general way, the term shrinkage is frequently used as synony- 
mous with contraction, to denote any reduction of size in any sub- 
stance. Thus, when a hot bar of iron or any other metal contracts as it 
becomes cold, it is said to shrink, So, too, when a bit of moist animal 
cartilage becomes dry, the diminution of size—the shrivelling caused 
by loss of water—is often called shrinkage. 
it is much to be wished that the term shrinkage could be restricted to 
the peculiar contractions which are exhibited by some vegetable and 
animal fibres, and by various textile fibres, when these are subjected to 
the action of water or of other liquids and chemicals. It is desirable 
that the term should not be used with reference to changes of bulk 
caused solely by change of temperature or simply by desiccation. 
Expansion and contraction with heat and cold depend upon the un- 
ending contest between the force of cohesion 
particles of matter together, and the force of heat 
them apart. 
water, and then shrivels again upon desiccation, the increase of bulk, 
which is simply due to the added water, is lost when the water is sub- 
tracted. 


always drawing the 
as incessantly driving 


may result from the imbibition of fluid by twisted fibres, or from the 
twisting or “ felting ” together of fibres of wool or hair, as in the opera- 
tion called “ fulling ;” or, finally, from chemical action upon the fibre, 
as when cotton goods are soaked in a lye of caustic soda or potash. A 
simple case of shrinkage falling under the first-mentioned of these head- 
ings, and a fair type of this category, is presented by the well-known 
shortening of dry ropes when they become wet. This contraction dk 

pends entirely upon the twisted condition of the fibres which constitut: 
the rope, and is, in fact, a result of the swelling or expansion of these 
fibres. 
fibres of flax, hemp, or the like, were soaked in water, these fibres, which 
are in reality hollow tubes, would suck up a quantity of the water by 
force of capillary attraction, so that each particular fibre would be s 
charged and distended with the liquid. The swollen wet fibres would 


1} 
u 


now be not only much larger and thicker than before, but it is con- 
ceivable that they might even he a trifle longer than they were when 
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The Diana of reality is | 


For the sake of clearness, | 


When a bit of dry muscle swells through absorption of | 


Shrinkage, properly so called, may depend upon several causes. It | 


If, instead of the finished twisted rope, mere straight, unspun | 


acy, just as a sponge when charged with water is larger, in all senses, 
'than when the moisture has been expressed from it. But when the 
| vegetable fibres become wet and swell up after they have been twist d 
|into a cord, each strand of this cord necessarily becomes larger and 
| thicker in accordance with the swelling of the fibres of which it is com 
| posed, and the other strands in going around it are compelled to tra 
| verse a larger space than before, the core, as it were, around which each 
The long 


less In pro 


' strand is twisted being larger than it was originally. itudinal 

expansion of the fibres, if any there be, is meanwhile vastly 
| portion than the lateral swelling, and is altogether insutlicient to com 
Hence it happens that each portion 
t} 


pensate for the increase in diameter, 


ircumference, 


of the rope is pushed outwards from the centre toward the c 
and the strain thus brought about goes to shorten the rope, which is, of 
course, drawn in from the two extremities towards its middle. The wet 
rope shortens as it becomes thicker—loses in longitudinal extension as 
it gains in circumference. 

The swelling of wood upon being wetted has this much in commot 


with the case just cited, in that the wood swells laterally, ¢. ¢., across 


the grain. It is here as with the loose flax : the pores of the wood bx 
come distended and swollen with water; but as the fibres are np 
twisted in the wood, as in the rope, there is here no force to br 
about any contraction in either direction, As the wet wood dries 
simply shrivels from loss of moisture. 

The operation called fulling, alluded to above, is employed for t 
purpose of “thickening up”—of rendering more compact loose and 
open cloths, or those composed of short wool. In the fulling-aill t 


shape, is continually 


cloth, immersed in water in a vessel of a peculiar 


turned over and compressed by the falling of large wooden beaters, 
such manner that the position of the cloth is constantly uncdergom 
change, and that the tibres of which the cloth is composed are made to 


ubination than ! 


“felt” together, and to enter into more intimate con 
fore. In the course of this operation a very considerable amount ot 
shrinkage occurs, the cloth being reduced as to its 
at the same time that the thickness and stability of the 
proved, Wool and some other kinds of hair or fur may 
ened by fulling, but the process has no value as appli 


The efficacy of the process depends mainly upon the fact that 


mensions 


linea! 


text im- 


ure are 
be thus thick 


1 ¢ 


‘ ) - 
a to eotton or 


flax. 
the surfaces of the fibres of wool are covered with imbricated scales 





such manner that the fibres are endowed with a peculiar roughnes 


which permits or even solicits them to twine around one another, 


repeatedly rolling, beating, and changing the position of the cl 


fibres of the wool are at last rolled up or felted 


: ‘ . 
thor ‘ 
together int 


¢ meanwhile because of tl 


way, the cloth shrinkin 
union and coalescence of its constituent parts. 


The tendency of fibres of wool to felt together is, in any event, 


great that special precautions must always be taken to prevent the 


cloth while in the process of manutacture. In 





shrinkage of woollen le icture, In 
the operations of spinning and weaving wool must be (oiled, in order 


to prevent it from felting. For the same reason, woollen cloths are 


always kept tightly stretched upon rollers during the various processes 


| of cleaning and coloring at the mill. The value of the common house- 
| hold formulas for washing flannels and other woollen goods will doubt 

less be found to be great precisely in proportion to the smallness of 
the opportunity afforded for the fibres of the cloth to felt together. 
In the washing of woollen goods, perhaps the best instructions for an 
| intelligent operative would be given by describing accurately the sys 
'tem of fulling as practised in the finishing of cloth, and then enjoining 
As it is, the 


empirical methods of washing appear to agree among themselves, and 


the adoption of a course diametrically opposed to this. 


with theory, in advising celerity, the use of hot water (all changes ot 
temperature, as from warm to cold water, being carefully avoided), and 
care that the goods shall be rinsed, rubbed, twisted, or stirred as little 
as possible. 

It is noticed that different samples of woollen goods shrink to very 
to all outward appearance 


ah 


different extents upon being washed, thou 
the goods are identical in texture. One piece of cloth will cease to 
shrink appreciably after having been washed a few times, while another 
will continue to contract through numerous washings. This probably 
| depends upon a difference in the length of the fibres of the wool of 


' which the two samples of cloth have been manufactured. As a rule, 
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cloth made of short wool will shrink much more readily than that in 


which the fibres are long. 

Shrinkage by chemical means, in so far as animal fibres are con- 
cerned, is intimately connected with that brought about by fulling. In 
both cases the result depends upon the felting together of the fibres of 
the cloth, the chief difference between the two systems being as to the 
manner in which this felting is brought about. The power of felting, 
which is so highly developed in the fibres of wool, is far less strongly 
marked in many kinds of fur. But it has been found that, by appro- 
priate chemical treatment, almost any kind of hair or fur may be made to 
pass into a certain harsh, roughened, crisped, curled, and twisted con- 
dition, and so rendered susceptible of being felted. A practical appli- 
cation of this occurs in the process known as sécrétage in the manufac- 
ture of hats from fur, where the fur is treated with a solution of nitrate 
of mercury. As a general rule, animal fibres, such as wool, silk, and 
hair, are liable to shrink upon being treated with weak alkalies or with 
solutions of the metallic salts, the natural felting power of the fibres 
being increased by the action of these chemicals. It is remarkable, 
however, that acids have less action upon wool than most other chemi- 
cal substances. 

Cotton and flax, when taken by themselves, are not liable to shrink, 
their fibres possessing none of the peculiar roughness to which wool 
owes its felting power. But both cotton and flax can be made to shrink 
by chemical treatment. When cotton or linen cloth is dipped fora 
moment into concentrated nitric acid, and then copiously washed with 
water, very decided shrinkage occurs, and the cloth becomes stronger 
than before. In this case, however, there is actual chemical combina- 
tion. 
It has, in fact, been transformed into a sort of gun-cotton. 
of the vegetable fibres occurs also under the influence of sulphuric acid 
which has been somewhat diluted, though in this case the ultimate 
chemical composition of the fibre remains unchanged. A solution of 
chloride of zine will produce similar effects. 


Shrinkage 


action of a solution of caustic soda, applied as recommended by Mercer 
some years since. 


cotton shrinks at once to a very considerable extent, and remains | 


shrunken after all the soda has been washed out. Cloth which origin- 
ally showed sixteen threads to the quarter inch, when examined with a 
lens, can by this treatment readily be made to exhibit eighteen, twenty, 
or even twenty-two. At the same time that it shrinks, as regards length 
and breadth, the cloth becomes thicker, even to the extent of a fifth or 
a third of its original thickness. The strength of the cloth is also in- 


creased; a square yard of it weighs more than before, and its power of 


absorbing and retaining coloring matters is distinctly greater than 
before. Concerning this sort of shrinkage, however, we know only the 
empirical facts ; no rational explanation of it has yet been offered. 

New cotton and linen cloth will shrink, to a certain extent, when 
washed for the first time—a fact from which it would be natural to infer 
that these cloths shrink, like woollen goods, by felting; but, in reality, 
this shrinking appears to depend entirely upon the removal of matter 
extraneous to the cloth, added to it at the mills during the process 


called finishing. This foreign matter once removed, as it is by the first 


washing to which the cloth is subjected, neither cotton nor linen is | 


subject to further shrinkage. 


NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER’S DIOTIONARY. 


NO, IIL.—-NECESSARY LIMITATIONS OF* VOCABULARY. 


As I have remarked in a former number of this series, a dictionary of a 


living language cannot embrace all the words and meanings of words used 
by speakers and writers in that language. Literature is some time behind 
actual speech in the acceptance of new forms and vocables, and the collection 
of lexical material cannot keep pace even with literature. Language is so 
rapidly changeable that words unknown when letter A of a voluminous lexi- 


the hands of the compositor. We shall see, further, that by introducing the 


special nomenclatures of all knowledges which may be treated of in a given | 


The Nation. 


The cloth now contains one of the constituents of the nitric acid. 


But perhaps the most | 
remarkable instance of shrinkage produced by chemicals is seen in the | 


Upon immersing cotton cloth in cold soda-lye the | 
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vocabulary must, therefore, be eclectic; and the manual which, without 
regard to mere numerical extent of word-list, contains the widest and most 
judicious selection of those words concerning which miscellaneous readers 
may be supposed to need information, is to be regarded as the most complete. 
The number of such English words is sufficient to fill a volume of the 
largest manageable size, and consequently a superfluous word or meaning 
can be introduced into the vocabulary only by sacrificing a necessary one. 
Accordingly, in comparing different dictionaries, the character of their voce 

bularies is as important as the absolute number of their words. What, then, 
are the tests by which we are to determine whether the lexicographer has 
judged rightly in admitting or rejecting a given candidate admitted to be, 
or at least to have been, an English word ? 

The information which miscellaneous readers seek in lexicons is of 
various sorts. Probably hand-dictionaries of living languages are oftenest 
consulted to solve doubts on these points: First, as to the meaning of words ; 
secondly, as to their orthography; thirdly, as to their etymology ; and 
fourthly, whether a supposed word has a lawful recognized existence, so 
that one may be justified in using it in writing or in speech. 

I have already expressed my opinions in regard to the orthography of 
the dictionary I am reviewing, and I shall hereafter examine how far it 
satisfies the reasonable demands of criticism in the other points just enume 

‘rated. For the present, I confine myself to the principles of selection ot 
words for the vocabulary. 

Some important lexicographical works—the great Italian vocabulary 
Della Crusca, for instance—have excluded from their alphabet all words not 
sanctioned by the usage of writers admitted to be of classic authority. 
Others have attempted partially to accomplish the same end by marking, 
with an asterisk or otherwise, such words as the compiler of the dictionary 
holds not admissible in literary composition or in oral use, This. however, 
though better than the exclusion of these words, is unadvisable, because no 
scholar will ever regard the opinion of a lexicographer as at all conclusive on 
_such a point, unless, indeed, the lexicographer, by successful authorship ina 
wide range of literary effort, has, like Johnson, entitled himself to say to an 
objector: “Sir, I am an authority myself.” We may, therefore, assume 
that the author of a manual lexicon cannot reject words simply upon the 
principle of classical purism, and it is evident that the meaning of a term, 
not sanctioned by good authority, is often just as important to the reader as 
if it were consecrated by the general usage of the very best writers. It is 
| impossible to lay down any precise rule on this subject. A dictionary would 
not be improved by the insertion of every word to be found in the ephemeral 
slang of the periodical press, of popular oratory, or of conversation ; but, on 
the other hand, it would not be justified in excluding such terms if, though 
only for a time, they have found their way into the phraseology of important 
| political, social, or commercial discussion. For example, in the University of 
| Oxford, a certain preliminary examination is familiarly called the /ittle go ; 
| and a student who has failed to pass his examination is said to have been 
| plucked. These are certainly not elegant words, nor are they the proper 
technical terms used in the records of the university itself. Very likely they 
| will become obsolete in less than a generation. Nay, Mr. Charles Reade in- 
| forms us, in “ Hard Cash,” that they are already getting to be regarded as 

“vulgar,” and that smalls is now the classical word for little go, ploughed for 
| plucked. But, nevertheless, they have been and are employed in magazine 
l articles, and in works designed for permanent existence, by writers like 
Thackeray and Miss Cobbe, and, therefore, a dictionary which should reject 
them might well be called defective. 

The next questicn for the lexicographer and his critics is: Ought he to 
exclude words obsolete in daily speech and in recent or contemporaneous 
literature, or should he make his dictionary a glossary for some of our great 
old authors, by introducing words employed by them, but now, by common 
consent, dismissed from service? and if he adopts the latter course, shall he 
go back far enough to include the whole vocabularies of Clarendon, Milton, 
Fuller, Shakespeare, Spenser, Sir Thomas More, Lord Berners, Sir Thomas 
| Mallory, Chaucer, Wycliffe? A quarter of a century ago these questions 
would have been generally answered, even by good English scholars, in the 
negative, so far, at least, as authors older than Shakespeare are concerned. 
But, at the present day, the great writers I have just named, as well as 

others of the same periods, enter into the ordinary reading of every man who 
can justly pretend to have a fair acquaintance with English literature. It 

would, indeed, be impossible to introduce into a general hand-lexicon not 





con is put to press will come into established use long before letter Z reaches | only all the obsolete words used by the writers in question, but all the 


various orthographical forms in which they occur; and it would be super. 
fluous to do so, because variations in orthography present no real difficulty 


language, we should swell the bulk of our dictionary to quite inadmissible | to an intelligent reader, with a few days’ practice. The number of obsolete 
| : . . 
dimensions, and should make it not a word-book but an encyclopedia. The | English words is smaller than is popularly supposed, and I think all such as 
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were ever in authorized use should form a part of the vocabulary of every As for our geographical names, it must be admitted that Rome, Paimyra, 


dictionary which aspires to completeness as a guide to the literature of our 
tongue. It must be recollected, also, that recent English writers of the very 
highest rank have revived, or attempted to revive, many of the half-forgotten 
words of our older poets. You cannot read Mrs. Browning or Tennyson 
without meeting old words which, till waked by them, have slumbered for 
centuries. The rapidly increasing interest in early English literature will 
bring back still more of the ancient veterans that have lagged behind the 
swift march of modern speech, and cur current vocabulary will grow almost 
as fast by revival as by new coinage. What I have said of words applies 
also to obsolete meanings of words still employed in other significations. | 
am no advocate for multiplying definitions, especially where a given unusual 
sense is readily suggested by etymology; but a lexicographer professing 
fulness in this respect departs from principle if he omits the meaning ii- 
sinuation applied by Lord Clarendon to éxfusion, or if he fails to point out 


that the beauty of Milton’s 

* yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe,” 


is heightened by his rare, if not unique, employment of the adjective e/si/i/ 
in an active instead of the usual passive signification. 

The case of words avowedly newly coined or introduced raises a more 
difficult question. I do not refer to mere slang terms which carry the gal- 
lows-mark on their foreheads, and are obviously as ephemeral as they are vul- 
gar, but to words which seem to meet a want, and therefore to have a ruisox 
When the metaphysical Puritan first condemned the 
selfish man as his own tempter, and selfishness as the source of most of our 


Uétre, a right to live. 


sins, every Englishman gifted with linguistic sense and with conscience 
must have felt at once that an imperishable word, a new and precise formu- 
lation of what had been before but a vaguely expressed notion, was born 
into the family of his moral and his household speech ; and, though both 
Trench and the editors of Webster have wrongly, or, at least, imperfectly, 
defined solidurity, by describing it as a union, a consolidation of interests, 
responsibilities, honors, and the like, omitting the precise legal conception in 
volved in it which is adjectively expressed by the technical phrase, joiit and 
severu/—yet, when Kossuth imported the word for us he was universally al- 
lowed to have supplied to our vocabulary a term which it really needed. 
With regard to the admission of such words into a dictionary, no formal 
rules can be laid down. The lexicographer must trust to his philological 
instincts, and when a new recruit is brought forward to fill a real vacancy, 
he should look to the qualifications rather than to the credentials of the can 
didate, and not priggishly reject him simply as an old deserter or as a raw 
volunteer. 

The facility of swelling the word-list by borrowing whole armies of tech- 
nical terms from scientific treatises and special glossaries, tempts lexicog- 
raphers to introduce numbers of words which not only have not passed 
into the common verbal patrimony of educated persons, but which have no 
right to burden human tongue or pen with the utterance or recording of 
them. The grossest vulgarisms—for even vulgarisms exist by virtue of 
svme, usually unconscious, law—are less offensive to a truly cultivated ear 
than the barbarisms which, with a heathenish disregard of the rules of lin- 
guistic civilization, professors of the olugies are disfiguring their text-books. 
Rogers complained, a few years ago, that so small a thing as the then recent 
change of accent from the second syllable to the first in buleony “ made him 
sick.” What would have been his sensations had he lived to witness such 
“flat burglaries ” as aldehyde, criminally compounded, or rather confounded, 
out of the disjecta membra of alcohol dehydrogenatus, or Asagriea, a genus 
When a 
classical captain christened the basin of the primal spring of our Mississippi 
Lake /tasca, veritas caput, which appears to be camp-Latin for (rve head, he 


of plants named in honor of the learned Professor Asa Gray ‘ 


might be forgiven as having invented a name musical enough to pass very 
well for Indian, and paraffine, parum affinis, is soothing enough to the ear 
to hope for mercy on a similar plea ; but no human charity is broad enough 
to cover the multitude of philological sins with which modern science has 
afflicted the world. The immense number of new objects and conceptions 
demanding a name and place in the nomenclature of knowledge undoubt 
edly renders it very difficult to find designations for them all, and natural- 
ists have been as much embarrassed as the pioneers of our colonization are 
in hunting up names for our embryo cities and nascent post-otlices. Van 
Helmont and Paracelsus courageously made words out of nothing, in which 
they did better than their successors, whose descriptive nomenclature is 
almost always founded on false theory or mistaken analogy. Van Helmont’s 
gas is universally accepted, though his dlas failed to secure recognition ; 
while the colcothar, opodeldoc, and other verbal inventions of Paracelsus are 
likely to outlast the more recent barbarisms of etymological philosophers. 


Athens, and the like, are sadly out of place. We might, perhaps, have bor 
rowed more largely from the indigenous nomenclature, though a person ot 
delicate nerves could hardly sleep comfortably in a town called Os/Avsh, 
Oconomemue, OF Sheboygan. 

Above 250,000 species of animals and plants have been ascertained, 
classified, and, unhappily, named by the naturalists who have described 
them. If we add to this nomenclature the technical terms of geology, 
mineralogy, chemistry, physics, astronomy, mathematics, the less familiar 
arts, and other special knowledges, we shall have a scientific vocabulary ot 
not less than 300,000 words, or probably three times as many as the general 
speech of any nation, ancient or modern, ever possessed. It is evident that 
this vast multitude of names cannot be admitted into the fullest lexicons, 


still less into hand-dictionaries of any language. The principles upon which 


/a selection should be made out of these nomenclatures are obvious enough, 


though, as in many other cases, the practical application of these principles 
may not be free from difficulty. The most general rules of admission seem 
to be these: 

1. When a word, originally appropriated to a scientific conception, has 
passed into the common speech in an untechnical or figurative sense ; as, for 
example, the astronomical terms apogee, zenith. 

2. Where it is an important word of art in the special vocabulary of those 
branches of knowledge which enter more or less into the education of al) 
cultivated persons, as ecliptic, cataclysm, catenary curve, homologous 

3. Where the object named has a commercial or industrial importance 
as holothuria, cryolite; or where it has excited attention from rare and 
curious structure or properties, as ornithorhynchus. 

4. Where classic and popular writers have employed scientific terms in 
poetical or rhetorical illustration, as cynosure in Milton’s * L’Allegro™ 
“Comus,” or heliacal rising in the preface to T. Moore's * Epicurean,” and 


and 


elsewhere. 

Other cases may, no doubt, be supposed in which words belonging to the 
special vocabulary of science ought to find a place in general dictionaries ; 
but I believe these are both the most important and the most comprehensive 
in application. G: P. ot. 


oe 


MORE POETRY OF THE WAR." 

Ir is only the great poet who is fitly inspired by great events. It 
alone who can express them worthily. But the same storm that piles up the 
waves of the sea sets all the duck-ponds in ineffectual commotion. The 
literary productiveness and facility of America display themselves just now in 
what is called poetry of the war; but most of what is thus designated is as 
ephemeral as the newspaper in which it usually appears. Our war has pro 
duced, at the outside, not more than half-a-dozen lyrics that deserve a place 
in literature, and has inspired but one truly great and lasting poem. Lowell's 
* Commemoration Ode ” takes its place securely, not only among the finest 
works of our generation, but among the noblest poems of all time. It is 
happy for us that the spirit of the war found a poet capable alike of receiv- 
ing and expressing its full inspiration. No one who has felt the power of 
the master in this poem but must sometimes feel a little impatience and 
weariness with the common handiwork of the journeymen and apprentices, 
however much he may approve their industry or sympathize with the emo- 
tion which, in their degree, they experienced and attempt to express. 

But the grandeur of the war—alike in its principles and its events—must 
be the measure of the poetry of the war. It is only the highest art that can 
illustrate the highest deeds. The severest literary criticism on this poetry 
is not so hard as the criticism of the facts themselves. Unless the poet is as 
great as his theme, he must submit to be crushed by it, and the literary 
critic has little to do but to confront the verse and its subject. 

If measured by this standard, Mr. Melville must take his place with the 
herd of recent versifiers. But his literary reputation gives his volume special 
claims to notice, and the abilities which he has shown in some of his other 
works entitle whatever he produces to respectful consideration. It is im 
possible, in view of what Mr. Melville has done and of his intention in his 
present book, not to read his “Battle Pieces” with a certain melancholy. 
Nature did not make him a poet. His pages contain at best little more than 
the rough ore of poetry. Here and there gleams of imaginative power shine 
out like the grains of gold in a mass of quartz. But, accustomed as we have 
been of late, in certain works professing to be poetry, to astonishing crudity 
and formlessness, we yet cannot refrain from expressing surprise that a man of 


is he 
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‘rience and cultivation should 
poe or even for verse. There are some of 


try 


ilt to discover rhythm, measure, or consonance | 
The sentiment is 
We quote the first piece in the volume | 


is often involved and obscure. 
agery 

” severe 
THE PORTENT 
(1S50.) 


~ 


ing from the beam, 
owly swaying (such t law 
Gaunt the shadow on your green, 
Shenandoah ! 
Che cut is on the crown 
(Lo, John Brown), 


} 


shall 


he 


} 


And the stabs heal no more. 
in the cap 
1¢ anguish none can draw: 

so your future veils its face, 

Shenandoah ! 
But the streaming beard is shown 

Weird John Brown), 
The meteor of the war. 
as 


It would seem that only a writing medium could mistake such stuff 


this for poetry. Ana 
‘find such simple and feeling verses as the following : 


alas! there is more of it, and our regret is the keener 


when w 
BALL’S BLUFF. 

A REVERIE 
(October, 1861.) 


» noonday, at my window in the town, 
I saw a sight—-saddest that eyes can see 
Young soldiers marching lustily 

Unto the wars 

With fifes, and flags, and mottoed pageantry : 
While all the porches, walks, rok doors 
Were rich with iedien cheering royally. 
They moved like Juny morning on the wave, 

Their hearts were fresh as clover in its prime 

It was the breezy summer time), 

Life throbbed so strong ;: 

How should they dream that death in a rosy clime 

Would come to thin their shining throng ’ 
Youth feels immortal, like the gods sublime. 


Wecks passed ; and at my window, leaving bed, 
fy night I mused, of easeful sleep bereft, 
On those brave boys (ah! war, thy theft); 
Some marching feet 
Found pause at last by cliffs Potomac cleft ; 
Wakeful I mused, while in the street 
Far footfalls died away till none were left 


ire very few pieces in the volume so direct in expression and so 
but there are single lines, couplets, or quatrains 
renuine power is shown as well as genuine feeling. ‘Take, for in- 
two following lines at the end of “ Misgivings,” the second piece 


There 
natural in thoucht as this; 
in which 
stance, t 
in the volume 


formed behind the storm we feel: 
oak in the driving keel,” 


* And storms are 
The hemlock shakes in the rafter, the 
Here is another good couplet from a later poem : 


* All wars are boyish, and are fought by boys, 
The champions and enthusiasts of the state ;" 


and the following line from “ A Utilitarian View of the Monitor’s Fight,” 
The clangor of that blacksmith’s fray,” 

hout a touch of imagination. 

brief citations only serve to show how much better a very 


is not wit 
But these 

small part of the book is than the whole. 

hat the special events which have moved Mr. Melville 

in several instances, which have already been put into 


f 


riune t 


t jas Yi 
It is a mis 


the same, 


to write are 
’ 


verse by other writers, and 
familiar to the public, are necessarily brought into comparison with his. 


that these earlier poems, already more or less 


Thus his brief 


‘d “ Shiloh : 


verses entitle 
rest, by contras 
irt of t 


The author of this poem has not as yet won the position in 


a great | 
Sergeant.’ 
literature which 1 
qualities of which this poem gives evidence. We doubt if the war has in- 
spired a narrative poem more 
told. It 


in the straigh 


is the 
tforward truthfulness of the poet in dealing alike with the 
the material elements of the story. The narrative is conducted 


spiritual and the 1 
with great simplicity ; it is entirely free from “ padding ” or “ rhetoric,” and 


it is of so much interest that the defects which exist in it as a work of art | 


may readily be overlooked. It first appeared, in 1863 (?), in the Louisville 
Journal, and has since been widely copied; and we are glad now to read it 
again in a form better suited to its merits 


have mistaken 


a Requiem ” almost inevitably sug- | 
t, the very striking poem of Mr, Forceythe Willson’s, of which | 
he scene is laid on the battle-field of Shiloh, called “ The Old | 


nay be predicted for him if he be really master of the | 


imaginatively conceived, or more vigorously | 
work of an imaginative realist, and its power and pathos lie | 
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RELIGION AND POLITIOS.* 


No thoughtful man can now read Burke’s writings—the works of certainly 
the most brilliant and imaginative political genius of the last century— 
without remarking the change that has come over the treatment of political 
topics since his time. The change is not so much one of method as of point 
lof view. With Burke politics is not a science with laws derived from the na 
| ture of man in society, and his constitution as an individual being, so much 

as a compilation of rules drawn from experience, and a study of institutions 
handed down from the past and invested with the authority of antiquity 
His reasonings are mainly of the d@ posteriori sort. He 
He treats soci- 


} and long existence. 
j rarely trusts himself to the guidance of original principles. 
} ety and government as matters of pure convention ; he has little regard for 
| abstract rights, and no words are too bitter for him to use in regard to what 
| he calls “ the delusive plausibilities of moral politicians.” He has nothing 

buat scorn for the assertors of the doctrine of the rights of man as against 
established prerogatives. It is the rule of safety with him, stare sper anti- 
| quas vias. ‘This manner of considering political questions was due in part 

to his native temperament, in part to the reaction caused in his reveren- 
| tial, pure, and tender nature by the excesses and atrocities of the French 
| Revolution, against those principles and dogmas which were misemployed 
| by the revolutionists as the motive and excuse of their crimes. 

But the character of his political opinions, when compared with that otf 
| the theories now held by the most thoughtful men, marks distinctly the 
| greatness of the change which has been wrought in political speculations 
| during the present century. This change is in part one of the results of the 

operation of ideas generated by the French Revolution ; but is due in greater 
| measure to the continued existence and prosperity of our American system, 
asystem more novel and unexampled in history than is yet fully recognized, 
} and which has given proof of the possibility of bringing into effective opera- 
tion, for the advantage of a community, truths which had previously been 
relegated to the domain of theory and fancy, the very truths which Burke 
classed with the delusive plausibilities of moral politicians. 

Until the establishment and development of our American system the 
| dependence of politics upon ethics had been treated as mainly speculative. 

The empirical science of practical politics was divorced in fact from the 
| moral law. The relation between one and the other was acknowledged only 
| in vague terms, as in the assertion, to cite the words of Washington in his 
| Farewell Address, that, “of all the dispositions and habits that lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports.” But 
| the development and progress of our commonwealth have shown that relig- 
|ion and morality are something more than indispensable supports, they are 
| the only source of those principles which, applied to politics, give to our sys 
tem its distinguishing features and essential character. 

Our political system, being one of rights, rests necessarily on a moral 
foundation. All abstract political propositions in America are equally and 
primarily moral propositions. The theory on which our government is 
made is a moral theory brought into practical relation with the needs of 
society by a number of ingenious devices. The mere political forms—the 
political machinery of our system—contain little with which past ages have 
not been acquainted, but its novelty lies in the motive power of its machin- 
ery, in the ideas which vivify its forms. The whole authority of our political 
governmental institutions is derived from their being directed te a moral end ; 
and it is to their fitness for this end that they appeal for validity. They 
are in this respect absolutely original. All other existing governments 
derive from force, prerogative, or convention. Ours alone starts with the 
| proposition that morals and politics are inseparable, and that the principle 
| and end of government are both alike of a purely moral nature. As morals 
| furnish the rule for individual conduct, so, in America, where the nation is 
regarded as simply an aggregate of individuals, they are appealed to as the 





rule for national guidance. 

The immediate conclusion from this fact is that unless the community 
in its individual members acknowledges the supremacy of the moral law, 
and lives in accordance with it, the political system of which the govern- 
ment isa part cannot be maintained. The proper discharge of political and 
patriotic duties in a community such as that formed by the people of the 
United States must then, it is evident, be regarded as a matter of religious 
concern. It depends on the same considerations as the discharge of duties of 
a strictly personal nature. The virtue of a political system may in truth be 
|tested by this rule. A system is good absolutely only so far as it appeals 
to the highest sanctions and evokes the highest motives of action in the 
members of society. The support of a political system based upon morals 
depends immediately upon the religious character of the individuals for 


* “The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. Revised Edition.” Vols. I 
VIII. (XIL.) Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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whose benefit it is framed. 
tice of virtue in domestic and social affairs apply to their conduct as mem. 
bers of a political organization. There isno power in abstract principles to 
save a nation ; it must be saved by the application of principles to the life 
of its members. Patriotism, then, here in America, takes on a wide mean 
ing, and embraces the whole field of action. It is not confined to great 
exigencies, to unexpected occasions, or to those 
** Awful moments to which heaven has join’d 
Great issues, good or bad, for human kind ;” 

but it is expressed in the common course and humble functions of ordinary 
life, and is the inspiration of daily action as well as of the rare deeds of 
noblest self-sacrifice. The view of the duty of a citizen which would limit 
it to the performance of merely civil functions—to the casting of a ballot, or 
the taking part in meetings for the selection of candidates, or the discussion 
of policy—is wholly false and dangerous. An American’s duty to his country 
is discharged only by the full performance of all those acts which may in 
any degree promote the interest of the community of which he is a part ;! 
and only by him who recognizes that obedience to the law to love his neigh 


ta 
va 


bor as himself as the standard of patriotism and the first of political obligs 
tions. It 


impossible to divorce them without imperilling the efficacy of the religious 


Religion and politics in a community like ours become one. is 


spirit in all the relations of life, and destroying the essential elements of our 
political system. Politics cannot be kept out of the pulpit if true religion is 
found in it. 
bound to politics not by the ties of a state church or ecclesiastical authority, 


They must be treated as of religious interest. Christianity is 
but by an indissoluble union of principle and end. 

“Tf the end and the key of history,” says Goldwin Smith, “is the forma- 
tion of character by effort, the end and key of history are the same with the 
The truth of this hypothetical assertion is | 
The end and key of the life of the nation and | 


end and key of human life.” 


manifest in American society. fi 


of the individual are the same. The life of the nation is dependent on the | 


character of the individual. The object of our political system is to form a | 


genuine community which shal! secure to its members whatever is requisite 


of each and for the formation of 


a constantly 
All 


however obscurely and remotely connected with 


for the best development 


advancing type of character. It has no other legitimate end. its 


machinery, all 


this end, are nevertheless 


: 1 7) 
Its detall, 


ideally directed towards it. The complication of 


its working gear, the apparent absence of any moral element in many neces 


sary political arrangements ani in many necessary laws, the large part 
which immoral men play in civil and political affairs, the apparent confusion 
of interests, the possible conflict of rights, the obscuring of principles by the 
passions and selfishness of men—these, and many other similar things, are 
apt to lead the thoughts of men astray in fegard to the permanent and 
essential elements in our system which underlie these shifting and perplex- 


ing circumstances. But it should be considered that many of these things 





are evils only in appearance, and that of the real evils most are the results 
of inherent qualities in human nature, the action of which is not to be 


The imperfec 


prevented at once or otherwise than by very slow degrees. 
tions in our system are indications of the imperfect stage of Christian civiliza- 


tion which mankind has reached. 


down, that the hopes of the lovers of mankind are destined in our fate to a | 


It may be that our system will break 


new and bitterer disappointment than ever before befell them ; but should 
this be the case, it will prove not that the principles from which our system 
draws its life are wrong or false, not that our faith in them was misplaced, 


reached through effort to that height of 


but only that mankind has not yet 
character which was required for the successful maintenance of a Christian 


commonwealth and the existence of a true brotherhood. The fault will have | 


j 

| 

been in the men, not in the principles. 7 ey will stand pure, firm, un- | 

shaken, the solid basis upon which the future of mankind is to rise, in per- | 
fecter proportions, to the fulfilment of hope and of desire. 

>> —- 

rT T oe | 

VENETIAN LIFE. 

! 

Tuis is a delightful and excellent book. Indeed, no better book about | 

Venice has been written since Beckford’s sketches of the city, just before the 


French Revolution. The contrast between the pictures drawn by the two | 
authors is eminently interesting, not only in regard to Venice itself, but also | 
in respect of the tone and spirit of the The 


World, the other of the New; the one imbued with the qualities characteris 


| 


ir works. one is of the Old 





no- 


tic of the aristocratic society of the past, the other with those of the det 


cratic civilization of the present. There is a curious fortuitous point of 
resemblance bet ween the two, in the fact that while Beckford describes the 


) 
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The same motives that induce men to the prac 


| lorn as she is beautiful. 


| national titles of a free and united Italy. 


pleasant travelling companion, but 


| and use which controls most men as with the authority ot 


as travelling itself, 
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ancient condition of things just before the fall of the Republic, Mr. Howells, 
in like manner, tells us of the life of the Venetians and the aspect of their 
city under conditions which have suddenly been brought to a close even 


has thus an 


His work 
but no one, not 


while his volume was passing through th 


] press 


historical value which he scarcely anticipated for it native 


to 


the place, will rejoice more heartily than he that his pages relate to the 
past, and not to the actual present, of the city which has long been as for- 
There is fair promise now for a happier Venetian 
It will be no loss to Venice 
stock of 


memories, and to merge her individua) claims to distinction in the broad, 


es 


life than any that has been known for centuri 


to add her historical glories and pride to the common Italian 


The sea will once more revisit ber 


canals with gladness, and her beauty will revive in fresh splendor as shit 


throws off the chains and the sackcloth in which she has so long sat 


mourning. 

Alike to him who has visited Venice, and to him who has not, this book 
may be recommended ; for Mr. Howells has not only the best qualities of a 
are most desirable 


a 
those also which in 


the traveller who recounts his story. To have lived in and loved another 


country, while still true to one’s own, is in itself a liberal education. Travels 


character of their 


are almost like autobiographies in their revelations of th 


authors, and this book shows that its writer possesses the sympath 
which are the fir 
These n 


ful, and free his perceptions and feelings from that bondage of habit, cust 


St requisites IN One 


} 


imagination and cultivated intelligence 


who undertakes to describe foreign life iake his observation fruit 


ym 
an absolute law 


The conceit of travellers with their own country is a trait as old 


oft nature. 


and we Americans have much to answer tor in this 
resnect. ‘Travellers are still, for the most part, little better than ignorant 


barbarians, with little power and less disposition to comprehend sympa 





thetically and understand intelligently the lives of a foreign race 

Howells possesses, besides the good qualities we have already mentioned 
the penetrative insight of a poetic temperament, together w xl common 
sense and sound moral feeling. His book reminds the reader of Hawthorne's 
* Our Old Home,” for, in its degree does for Venice wha at ightful 
work of the rarest genius accomplished for England sents ture of 
it as it appears to an Am of the present day, whose natu receptiv 

of true impressions of the external and material aspects o ind not les: 


of their internal and spiritual significance. Americais beginning, 
books as these, to judge the Old World : 


ress toward that future on which 


to measure it by he standard 


rnew 
} 


and to mark its slow pr she has already 
Thank God!” exclaims Mr. Howells, at the end of one of the sad 
God! 


One learns in these old lands to hate and execrate the 


entered. 


picturesque chapters of his book, * thank that the good old times are 


gone and going! 


past.” 
Onecharm of Mr. Hewells’s book consists in the genial humor with which 





it abounds. The play of his fancy is graceful and original, and he has such 
keen appreciation of beauty and excellence, and his descriptive powers are 
so good, that his pages partake of the pleasantness of his experience and 
| reproduce the very charm of the scenes he has beheld. In his three years 
at Venice he learned: hat most foreigners remain ignorant of, and if at 
the end of his stay he felt that he had still much to learn of the more inti 


mate spirit of the pe ype it sh 


who dwells, however | ign land. The native in 


stinct can never be supplied. Mr. Howells had learned enough, however, to 


make a good book. For, in truth, we want to have the American view of 
Venice and not the Venetian, and through our author’s eyes we see things 
as we might see them through our own if we too had the good for 


tune to live in an apartment on the Grand Canal. The book, besides, shows 


that Mr. Howells has made himself familiar with the history of Venice, and 


though there is no display of antiquarian or historical learning in it, the 
reader may discover frequent evidence of the results of learning unobtru 


into the texture of thu conscientious hon 


Mr. 


viduality, and is at times remarkable for its 


sively worked narrative with the 
ff a scholar and the skill of an accomplished writer. Howells’s 


esty ¢ 


SIivie 


» has a pleasant fiavor « 


beauty and finish. He knows how to write gaily without levity, and seri 
yusly without solemnity. 


It 


eto recommend it unreservedly to 


Such a book is not fairly judged by extracts from it. must be read 
through ; and it is a rare pleasure to be al 
those of our readers who have any disposition to visit or revisit the unique 
picturesqueness, the unrivalled beauty, the strange grandeur of Venice, 
and to review or first acquire associations with the city that stands slone 
in the “lake of the heart,” as she stands solitary in the waters of her 


own lagoons 
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- 
Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from | and painful passages. Nobody but Thackeray can do justice to such a 

any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to | magnificent contribution to his ‘“‘ Book of Snobs.” 

the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. | The delicate touches of the 22d of February speech, that “ tri- 


Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of Taz Nation shoud | Umphant” effort, as Mr. Seward termed it (taking just then, we imag- 
be addressed to the Editor. ine, a prodigious pinch of snuff), will not be forgotten. The satistied 


- |ambition which, having led up from alderman to president, had no 
/more to ask; the presidential back and stomach, which, we were as- 

OFFICIAL DEOORUM. sured, were content with being respectively well clothed and bountifully 

We should much prefer to speak in terms of entire respect of the | filled ; the sufferings of the past, the proffered martyrdom (always with 
President of the United States, and to avoid making any issue personal | @ well-filled stomach, for is not the fattest ox best for the slaughter ?) 
It has not | for the future ; and, finally, the tears which the orator promised to shed 


to him, while opposing the policy which he advocates. 
generally been difficult for men of fair and candid minds to do this. | “about that place (7. e., in that neighborhood) provided the American 
—who is sufficient for these 


There was nothing in the demeanor of the earlier presidents which | people would gather around to sec’ 
afforded any ground for personal criticism, although such attacks were | things 7 

freely made upon them by reckless and overheated men. Gen, Jack- | The more recent speeches of the President have been mainly extracts 
son’s rough military manners trenched somewhat upon the traditional | from this great oration put into language but slightly differing from 
dignity of civic office; but even his enemies could not fail to respect his | the original. Their egotism is something very interesting. Some one 
manliness, however much they might detest his acts. Presidents Van who took the trouble to count, states that the last speech at Washington 
Buren, Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan were all gentle- | used the pronoun in the first person singular one hundred and forty 
manly in their manners, and the four first-named dignified in their con- | times in one column, and we have ascertained the number of allusions 
duct of affairs. So indeed, as a rule, were the two others, although | to the speaker himself in the half-column speech at Philadelphia to 
their tortuous policy compelled them occasionally to humiliate them- | exceed forty. These speeches are also full of the same boastings over 
selves before the world, and Mr. Buchanan began the bad practice of | the past, and the same hollow affectation of pride in a low origin, which 
stump-speaking. Gen. Taylor was a man of unaffected simplicity, which have already excited our comment. 

gave to his manners a kindly dignity more attractive even than the This is a painful spectacle for all clear-sighted and proud-spirited 
Mr. Lincoln, also, though awkward | Americans. We were not ashamed or afraid of Mr. Johnson’s humble 
position in early life. We voted for him knowing perfectly well that 
| he had been a village tailor. But we all supposed that he accepted his 
|lot, both in the past and in the present, with quiet dignity: Had it 
been foreseen for a moment that he would humiliate himself and his 
constituents by thus wriggling under a matter-of-course truth, he would 


formal polish of cultivated men. 
and ungainly in appearance, had a genuine manly nature, a forgetful- 
ness of self, and a tenderness of feeling which the country valued more 
than external manners, and which deserved universal respect. 

But Mr. Johnson, who began no lower in the scale of life than Mr. 
Lincoln, and who has had far more opportunity for cultivation, seems 
unable to rise above his early position. Better acquainted with the | never have been thus honored. 
forms of social life than Mr. Lincoln, Gen. Taylor, and Gen. Jackson It is possible that in this mortified vanity may be found the key to 
were, he lacks the native dignity which made them superior to their | Mr. Jolnson’s extraordinary inconsistencies, and especially to his com 
manners. He has, indeed, no other dignity than such as may be learned | plete change of tone towards his Southern brethren within the last two 





from a dancing-master. He knows how to enter a room; and is not so| years. He has always writhed under the sense of his plebeianism, and 
| under the contempt with which he knew himself to be regarded by the 


troubled to dispose of his hands and feet as was his simple-hearted pre- 
decessor; but where in him shall we find the largeness of view, the | Southern gentlemen whom he affected to despise, but whom he secretly 
patience with adversaries, the temperance of speech, the forgetfulness | envied. On his accession to power, his first impulse was to avenge him 
of self, that self-restraint which is the first and greatest quality |self upon this class, and with this idea he excluded them from the 
of a gentleman, which so uniformly characterized Abraham Lincoln ? general amnesty, and bitterly, we had almost said brutally, insulted 

Mr. Johnson is devoured by an egotism of which he is painfully | them when, as a class, they sought to obtain an extension of pardon to 
conscious, but which it is impossible for him to repress. Accordingly, | themselves. But to a person of this temper it was the sweetest triumph 
he compromises the matter by doubling the number of his allusions to | of his life when these men, as individuals, gathered around him crushed, 
himself, first reminding his audience of his own heroism, h is sacrifices, | humiliated, abject, waiting eagerly for his smile, echoing every senti 
his sufferings, his patriotism, his fidelity to his friends, his long ser- | ment that fell from his lips, pouring delicious flattery into his ear, and 
vices, his devotion to the cause of the masses, and so forth, until, sud-| imploring from him personal favors. Then, for the first time in his 
denly checked by a just suspicion that his auditors are getting satiat- | life, Andrew Johnson felt himself recognized not merely as an equal, 
ed, he seeks to restore their equanimity, and to regain their respect, by | but as a superior, by the men who were his only ideal of chivalry and 
recurring to his humble origin, his “ plebeian birth,” his general un- | aristocracy, and a raging envy of whom had gnawed his heart for forty 
worthiness, and by assurances that “ the humble individual who now | years. The temptation to mould his policy so as to secure the continu 
addresses you ” is conscious that he is but a servant of the dear people, | ance of this delightful adulation was irresistible. All obligations of 
’ a mere citizen—nothing, in | fidelity, consistency, and honor melted away before the sweet vision of 
becoming a recognized Southern gentleman. 

“T am well aware that I am the ’umblest person going,” said Uriah = eee = Cm Sea eee _— eereneneeee. or ane, 
Heap, modestly, “ let the other be where he may. My mother is likewise a nothing can be said about them that will not seem intensely personal, 
very ‘umble person. We live in an ’umble abode, Master Copperfield, but | and we have, therefore, refrained, up to the present, from criticizing 
have much to be thankful for. My father’s former calling was ‘umble. He| anything in Mr. Johnson’s career beyond his public acts. We con- 
a demned in strong terms the earlier imputations cast on him personally 

The frequency of Mr. Johnson’s references to his “’umble calling ” | by his opponents, and said what we could to soften the effects even of 
in early life is too great for sincerity. Like a boy whistling down|the speech of the 22d of February. We have been sincerely anx- 
ghosts, the vehemence with which he boasts of his plebeian origin | ious all along, not for his sake, but for the sake of the great country 
shows that is a sore spot with him, and the pains which he takes to re-| which he represents, to have whatever either in his character or 
mind us that he was a tailor only prove that he is constantly haunted | manners seemed to render him unfit for the position he fills, 
by that unwelcome fact, and tormented by the conviction that every- passed over either unnoticed, or with as little notice as possible. He 
body is thinking about it. His address to the tailors of Philadelphia has, however, by the tour which he has undertaken, and into which 
was an almost ludicrous illustration of his discomfort. Such elaborate | he has been led against the dictates, we believe, of his own earlier 
assurances that he felt their particular visit to be an honor, such painful | judgment, so completely thrown off official restraint, and displayed so 
efforts to show that he was proud of associations of which every word} much contempt not simply for the peculiar political opinions of the 
showed that he was at heart bitterly ashamed, make most ridiculous’ great mass of the Northern people, but for the ordinary decorum of 


a representative of the “ toiling masses,’ 
spite of his unparalleled sacrifices and services, but a man, 
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civilized life, that it will not do to leave foreign nations or posterity in uncontrolled power of appointment in the President’s hands. And 
ignorance of what the Christian public of this country and this age think this is in reality the power which his supporters now claim for him, 
and feel about his sayings and doings. Some of his jokes and allusions, as and which he is now exercising. Every Federal office in the United 
well as those of Mr. Seward, have been of such a nature as to render it States will probably, or will if the President chooses, under his own 
impossible for us any longer to be silent and let the world suppose theory of his prerogative, be filled a month hence by persons about 
that these two gentlemen are fair representatives either of our civiliza- | whose appointment the Senate has not even been consulted, and may be 
tion or of cur religion. We do trust that such a rebuke will be admin- | held by them, whether the Senate pleases or not, one year from this 
istered to them at the coming elections as will secure us a long term of | date. Can any honest man whom politics has not driven clean daft 


official decorum, This is a most painful and nauseous subject, and we | suppose for one moment that the framers of the Constitution meant to 
willingly take leave of it. | provide for such a result as this in the use of the word * happen,” o1 


that they did not mean simply to provide that such scattering vacanci 


ve as death or resignation might bring about during the recess should |» 
THE PRESIDENT'S BROOM. | filled in an exceptional way, so that the public service should n 
Tue President is making a vigorous use of the opportunity afforded | suffer ? 
him by the recess of the Senate to sweep the public service clean of all} — There is another and very important consideration which has been 


persons who do not approve of * his policy,” and put in their places | entirely overlooked in this discussion as to the meaning of the Consti 


those who do, His friends justify him on the ground that he is exer- | tution. It is entirely forgotten, apparently, that when the Constitution 
cising a power conferred on him by the Constitution and sanctioned by | was framed it probably never entered into the head of any human being 
usage; and that, even if it were admitted that holders of the minor | that all public servants, from the highest to the lowest, would be dis 
offices of government ought to be exempt from dismissal on account of | missed from office whenever they happened to differ in political opinions 
their political opinions, those who claim the benefit of this exemption ifrom the President. It was, we believe, never even suggested in the 
debates of the period that any president would be likely to be guilty 


inust show that they have themselves been impartial and have refrained 
from active displays of political partisanship and of hostility to their | of so gross an abuse of power. Nothing like it had then been seen or 
official chief. |heard of. In monarchical countries, it is true, open opposition to the 

The strongest technical argument put forward against his present | sovereign would not be tolerated even in a tide-waiter; but then the 
course is that based upon the clause in the Constitution which gives! sovereign has personal claims on his allegiance which were never 
him power “to fill all vacancies that may happen during the recess of | claimed for the President. On the European continent the public 
the Senate ;” the inference being that he has not power to fill vacancies 


servant is and always has been, in theory as well as in practice, the 


which he has himself created, inasmuch as the word “ happen” contains | personal servant of the monarch. But in the worst days of Tory rule 
the idea of chance and excludes the idea of design or premeditation. | in England an underling was never dismissed from office openly and 
There is very little doubt that the framers of the Constitution so under- 


stood it. We know that Alexander Hamilton so understood it; and 


avowedly because he differed politically from the prime minister 
When men who have votes are turned out of office there for not using 
them for the support of the ministry, great care is taken to conceal the 


there is just as little doubt that the word has retained this sense down 
to our own day. The World endeavored a week or two ago, with the | act or provide another reason for it before the public ; and this, be it 
usual accompaniment of abuse, to make out that “ happen” was simply | remembered, in a country where the votes of dependents have always 
a synonym for “occur,” and that, as used in the Constitution, the | been regarded as more or less the perquisite of the landlord or employer. 
* happening” The theory of the American Constitution has always been that a man 
ever created. Philological discussions carried on half in slang and half} who takes office under the government is the servant of the people, and 


of a vacancy meant the “ occurrence” of a vacancy, how- 


in billingsgate by red-hot political partisans are generally amusing that by doing so he loses none of his political independence and incurs 
rather than profitable, and the discussions we have had about the | no responsibility to anybody for his political opinions. We have even 
meaning of this word furnish no exception to the rule. The truth, as | departed so widely from the European nations as to proclaim that even 
it is understood by those to whom the great object of existence is not} on becoming a soldier a man does not cease to be a citizen, and to 
to prove Andrew Johnson a saint, is that the root sense of “ happen” | concede to men whom a commanding officer may at any moment, 
is “to come to pass by accident,” or “ without being foreseen or de- | through sheer caprice, tie up by the thumbs, or buck and gag, the right 
signed ;” and that it is quite true that “ happen” is synonymous with | of voting without fear or favor at the national elections. But to the 
“oecur,” but only when * occur” means “ to occur accidentally,” which | civil servants of the Government President Johnson and his followers 
it very often does ; and that * happen” is never used, and never has been | deny even the poor right of thinking as they please. They are not 
used, to designate the coming to pass or taking place of things which | satisfied with their votes; they insist that they shall think favorably of 
have been deliberately planned or willed and put into execution. The | the President and his acts, or be deprived of their livelihood. Does any- 
hanging of a criminal does not “ happen” as regards either the govern- | body suppose that even Louis XIV. in his worst days did what this * man 
of the people” of ours, this fortunate and meritorious tailor, as he is fond 
and brings about. Ifa general orders an attack to be made on acertain | of boasting himself, is now doing—send round circulars to poor devils 
position on a certain day, he cannot say that the attack “happened.” If; of clerks and messengers, either to extort from: them hypocritical 
we deliberately went to Boston last Monday, we cannot say we “hap-| expressions of approval of his acts and of attachment to his person, or 
pened” to go to Boston; if we there threw ourselves designedly off the | to force them to sacrifice their bread to their consciences ¢ 

State House, we cannot say that we “ happened” to fall off, though we We are told that the President has constitutionally the power of 
might say that our fall “ occurred.” We think it may be safely said | dismissal]; and we are informed that Daniel Webster, and other great 
that no authority can be discovered for any use of the word which will | authorities, confessed that it would be absurd to make the President 
exclude the idea of accident; and this, at any rate, may be said, that | responsible without giving him full liberty to get rid of his subor- 
if in some senses of the word the idea of accident is contained in it only | dinates whenever he saw fit. This is very true. If aman is saddled 
by implication, the idea of design is certainly never contained in it. with the performance of a certain duty, he must be allowed to select 
When the President dismisses a man from his office, it cannot be said and to punish those who are to act under him in the discharge of it. 
that a vacancy has “ happened,” though it may be said that a vacancy But this is one of the numerous cases in which fine words are made to 
has occurred. And, in fact, if the Constitution meant by vacancies cover up fallacies. For what is the President responsible? For tlic 
“ happening” during the recess of the Senate all vacancies which faithful execution of the laws, the proper and due administration of 
he might be pleased to create, the clause immediately preceding, the public service. Is it necessary that every man he employs to assist 
making “the advice and consent of the Senate” necessary to all his him in this should hold his opinions on the question of reconstruction ¢ 
appointments, would have been a mockery. It would, in fact, de-| Does it not, on the contrary, indicate the grossest indifference to the 
prive the consent of the Senate of all importance whatever, unless interests of the service to turn out everybody in it, and who lias 
it sat every working day in the year, and would virtually lodge the’ any experience of its duties, and fill the places with men many of 


ment or the judge. Nothing “happens” to a man which he foresees 
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whom have distinguished themselves, during the past four years, by 
the assistance and countenance they have given to the enemies of the 
Government / The responsibility which the framers of the Constitution 
sought to fasten on the Executive was responsibility for the due discharge | 
of the duties assigned him, and not for the framing of lines of policy, | 
and for the unanimity of the civil service in support of them. The | 
grand mistake which lies at the bottom of Mr. Johnson’s unfortunate 
course is, that he has something to do with the legislation of the United | 
States, and may, on great occasions like the present, even take it out of ; 
ut everything that could be done was done | 
They | 
strictly detined the President's duties, and made them strictly executive. | 
A proposition was even made in the convention to deny him, in express | 
terms, the exercise of any power “ legislative or judicial in its nature,” | 
and was only abancloned on Mr. Pinckney’s representation that the 
restriction thus sought to be placed on him was contained in the| 
clause empowe “to carry into effect the national laws.” 
Forty years elapsed from the foundation of this Government be- 


1 
| 


ynerress, 


hands of C 
by the framers of the Constitution to guard against this error. 


the 


ing him 
fore any President thought of dismissing men from office for any- 
thing but misconduct, and yet in that interval the country had 
passed through many exciting political contests, in which the President 
was the butt of much abuse and opposition. It was Andrew Jackson 
who first got hold of the idea that not only may a President of the 
United States have opinions and bring them to the attention of the 
legislature, but he may frame a “policy,” and use all the power his 
office places in his hands to carry it out in spite of Congress, and to fill | 





all public offices with his creatures; and we shall only say that Mr. | 
Johnson follows his bad example without having the excuses that Jack- 
son had, that the people elected him for the office he filled, and had 
done so with full knowledge of his temper and capacity. 

We admit that it is the political parties, and not the President for 
the time being, who are fairly chargeable with the perpetuation of the 
abuse which Jackson originated, and they have all shown in their 
this newly-disecovered power about equal indiffer- 
We admit, too, that the present Congress 


manner of executing 
ence to the public interests. 
does not by any means come into court with clean hands in this mat- 
ter, and that, whenever the opportunity has offered itself, it has shown 
itself as ready as the President to enforce adhesion to its views by the 
penalty of dismissal, as in its ridiculous crusade against Mr. Harvey. 
But these political parties and Congress have excuses which Mr. John- 
son has not. As long as the President remains the head of the party 
which elected him, he may be fairly called the representative of the ma- 
jority—in other words, of the leading power of the country. Its will 
is, for the time being, the will of the country, and, although we hold 
the dismissal of minor officials who are not of its way of thinking to 
be a mischievous and corrupting practice, yet it may be said, with a 
good deal of plausibility, that a President so situated is, in dismissing 
political opponents, only providing himself with the means of more 
effectually carrying out the wishes of those who elected him, So, also, 
when Congress dismisses a clerk or stops an ambassador’s salary, 1t 
may fairly say, We are the legislature; our will is the law; it is this 
man’s business to see that our will, legally expressed, is executed. If 
he disagrees with us, reviles us, and has no respect for us, he is not 
likely to fulfil his duty: therefore he ought to make room for some one 
in whom we have confideuce. 

But Mr. Johnson has cut loose from the party which elected him ; 
he refuses to be any longer the exponent of its will, and declares he 
will go a way of his own. He has been performing legislative acts of 
the very highest importance, and denies the right of Congress to alter 
He therefore may be said, for the 


his work or to add anything to it. 


present, to stand alone. It may be that the country has come to agree 
with him: but this can only be ascertained by the elections, and for 
the elections he has not waited. So that the changes he is making in 
the public service he is making in his own personal interest, and for 








the purpose of giving greater force and effect to a policy of his own de- 
vising, and which the national legislature has declared marked by ille- 
. irpation, In short, the ‘traffic in govern- 
ment offices, even When carried on by parties, we hold to be mischiev- 
it is doubly so when carried on by a single man; 
that the abuse of power which Mr, Johnson is 


eality, by danger, and ! 


ous and debasing ; 
and if we did not hop: 
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ation. 
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now committing would hasten the application of a remedy to thi: 
erying evil, we should look on him as one of the most dangerous per- 
sons who was ever placed at the head of a free country. 


7 -- 


MR. BEECHER’S MAGNANIMITY. 


HeNryY WARD BEECHER has written a letter to the committee of the 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Convention, about to meet at Cleveland, giving 


his reasons for desiring the immediate admission of the Southern States 
to their place in Congress. The letter is attracting a good deal of at- 
tention, as perhaps the most taking and specious statement yet made 
of the Johnson position—a statement such as it would be well for Mr. 
Johnson if Mr. Seward could supply or he himself could utter. 

Now, the fault of the letter is not that its statements are not true, or 
that its arguments are fallacious, but that nearly every line of it sug- 
gests false inferences, and this it is, added to the character of the 
author, which makes it likely that it will do a good deal of mischief. 
Mr. Beecher does not set forth the arguments which he combats, or de- 
scribe the policy which he condemns. He simply states certain general 
truths, perfectly harmless in themselves, considered apart from all the 
circumstances of the case, but*which, published at this particular junc- 
ture, and addressed to a political convention, are calculated to create a 
most erroneous impression of the aims of the Union party. 

There is no dispute between President and Congress as to whether 
there is any place in our system of government for a State except in the 
Union. Nobody, except Thaddeus Stevens and one or two others, has 
ever proposed to exclude the Southern States permanently from the 
No party has ever recommended any such course. One hun- 
dred men, we venture to assert, cannot be found inthe Republican ranks 
who do not believe, as Mr. Beecher believes, that the early restoration 
of all States to their Federal relations is necessary to our political safety 
and prosperity. But all parties are agreed that, after all that has 
occurred, justice and sound policy require the imposition of certain con- 
ditions on the revolted States before they can be readmitted. Mr. 
Johnson admits this, Mr. Seward admits it, Mr. Beecher admits it; 
everybody except the extreme Copperheads admits it. Up to this point 
all went merry as a marriage bell in the ranks of the Union party. But 
here arose the two grand causes of division; both of them of tremen- 
dous moment; both of them as weighty and grave as ever nation sat 
down to consider. The convention of soldiers and sailors which is to 
mect at Cleveland, and to which Mr. Beecher addresses his letter, will 
meet to discuss these two points, if they meet to discuss anything at all. 
There is nothing else to discuss. It is about these that the country is 
agitated as it has hardly ever been in its history; it is on these that the 
coming elections are to turn ; it is on these that the public needs all the 
light it can get from its ablest moralists, lawyers, and politicians. And 
yet neither of these does Mr. Beecher’s letter fairly meet. Of course he 
is at perfect liberty to choose his own topics and his own manner ot 
discussion; but when his letter is used, as it is, as a campaign docu- 
ment, and lauded in the Administration papers as a complete solution 
of the great problem of the day, we feel bound to call the attention of 
his readers to the fact that it is simply a string of half truths tricked 
out in that marvellous style of his which renders it almost impossible 
for him to touch anything without adorning it. 

What are these two issues which divide the country? They are 
simply these : 

1. It being agreed that the Southern States were not entitled on 
laying down their arms to immediate admission to their old powers 
without condition, whose duty is it, under the Constitution and accord- 
ing to the jurisprudence of the United States, to tix what the conditions 
of readmission shall be‘ This is a constitutional question, as important 
as was ever submitted to a civilized community, inasmuch as its deci- 
sion will form an important precedent, and may influence the course 
and tendencies of our Government for ages to come. Mr. Beecher 
passes it over in complete silence. 

2. Supposing it to be Congress, the legislature of the United States, 
which is rightfully charged with the duty of fixing these conditions, 
are the conditions which it has proposed just, reasonable, politic, and 
humane? This is a question partly political and partly moral. Mr. 
Beecher says there can be no danger of Southern predominance in our 
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Government hereafter owing to the purification which the war has 
worked in our political life, and to the great poverty, abasement, and 
ignorance of the South. Granted that this is true, it would still remain 
manifestly unjust and inexpedient for us to allow the South to gain in 
political power as a result of the rebellion. We are not in favor of 
punishing them for their great crime, but we are utterly opposed to 
rewarding them for it. They have taken, in most of the States, elabor- 
ate legislative precautions to secure the permanent ignorance and deg- 
radation of the black race. Mr. Beecher, however, urges us not only 
to allow them to send white men to represent in Congress this large 
class of the population whom they exclude from all share in their political 
life, but to do it as the direct consequence of their having tried to 
overturn the government, and having killed 200,000 of us in the attempt. 
This is pushing the duty of forgiveness a little too far for practical 
purposes, It may be incumbent on Christian men to forgive those 
who rob them; but it is not incumbent on a Christian state to settle an- 
nuities on its repentant thieves and rioters. There are in politics cer- 
tain limits to magnanimity, and there is such a thing as sham magna- 
nimity. The unenfranchised millions of the South are, before God and 
man, entitled to as much consideration in the eyes of those whose duty 
it is to arrange terms with its white men as the white men; not more 
we will 
be inexpedient but immoral for us, 


concede, but at least as much; and we hold it would not only 
having the power to refuse, to 
permit their enemies and oppressors to vote for them in our legislature 


The Nation. 


as if they were citizens while treating them at home as if they were | 


serfs. 


When Mr. Beecher calls on us “* to dismiss from our minds the idea | 


that the freedmen can be classified and separated from the white popu- | 


lation and nursed and defended by themselves,” he is guilty of some- 


thing very like a sophism. One great cause of the present trouble is 


that the South insists, in spite of the warning of history, in “ classifying | 


the freedmen,” and bases its classification on the absurd distinction of 
color. 
curring in the arrangement. 
the freedmen shall not be classified that Mr. Beecher has found it neces- 
sary to write his letter, and that the Civil Rights bill was passed, and 
the Freedmen’s Bureau is in existence. We, too, are in favor of having 
We would have him tread the 
thorny path to civilization as other races have trodden it: with bleeding 
feet, if he cannot procure himself shoes ; with naked back, if he cannot 
buy clothes ; with much stumbling, if God has not given him good eye- 


the negro work out his own salvation, 


sight. 
flicted on him, we are content that he should bear; but we insist that 
when he enters the lists to strive for knowledge or fortune or fume men 
shall not weight him in the race; that Southern constables shall not 


Mr. Beecher and those who agree with him insist on our con- | 
It is just because we are determined that | 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Every disability of brain or muscle which the Creator has in- | 
| humanity who may chance 


| tant negotiations with “ 


rush up and fill his pockets with lead and throw pepper in his eyes in | 
the shape of acts of the legislature forbidding him to buy or lease land, | 


to open schools, to prosecute or defend freely in the courts, to learn 
or pursue certain kinds of industry, to carry arms for his defence, to 
debate publicly with his fellows upon the means of bettering his condi- 
tion. It has refrained, 
many think wisely, from trying force the South 
political rights upon him, because it is still a matter of dispute, though 


Congress has not asked the suffrage for him. 


+ 


to into bestowing 


God knows it ought not to be so in America, whether a mau needs 
political rights to secure him in the pursuit of life, liberty, and happi- 
ness; and because it is doubted, and with better excuse, whether the 
negro is yet sufficiently trained to use the franchise even for his own bene- 
fit or that of his neighbor. But it isno longer a question in any civilized 
country whether a man is fit for civil rights 


can be too mean or too poor or too stupid to have the policeman stand | 
guard at his door, the judge listen to his plaint, and all honest callings |" 


and honest dealings open to such energy or talent or ambition 
may have bestowed on him. 


as God 
Congress has, therefore, asked tor him 
those common human rights; and since the history of the South, ot 
Jamaica, as well as the history of all other countries, has shown the 
difficulty of getting masters whose slaves have been liberated by forec 
to admit them to the full enjoyment of the rights which freedom « 


, 


to bring with it, it insists on preventing classification by Federal legis- | 


‘ation until the South agree to prevent it by State legislation. And 


| berths were taken on board the French packet that brought over the “ 


-whether any human being | 
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yet Mr. Beecher gravely asks s to give up the attempt to “classify “ the 


= 


freedinen. THe says: 


“ Churches in the North crown every hill, and schools swarm in every 
neighborhood ; while the South has but scattered lights, at long distances, 
like light-houses twinkling along the edge of a continent of darkness. In 
the presence of such a contrast, how mean and craven is the fear that the 
South will rule the policy of the land! 

We believe this multiplicity of churches at the North as compared 
with the South is no new thing. 
ago as now, and yet we believe the * 
1 


The disparity was as great fifty years 
slave power” grew very steadily 
ruled » this 
hour, in spite of all the preachers and schoolmasters in the North, it 
it had only had a little more patience and moderation. It 
natural for the pastor of Plymouth Church to believe in tl 


¢ 
A 


tk 


uring the whole of that period, and would have us 

is not un 
le power at 
nd 


the pulpit, but we hope we may be pardoned for asking, if churches and 
schools are such a tremendous political force as against the benighted 
and ignorant, what is the use of the Constitution or the laws ¢ 

Mr. Beecher has preached much and nobly and wisely against slavery, 
but neither he nor all the preaching in the North could have wrought its 
destruction. Untortunately for his arguments, and unfortunately foi 
North had to be 


backed up by a million of men in arms, and cemented by torrents ot 


his country, the moral and religious influence of the 


blood, before a single slave was really free. 


NOLI ME TANGERE. 


ENGLISH ANAPESTS. 

Luscious and sorrowful, bird o° the roses, 

To the vexed March winds prematurely singing, 
Would that in warm hands I could have held thee, 


Kept from a withering chill thy timid heart. 


T 


Now have | terrified, now have I pained thee 
Now with stiffening blood have I tangled 
Al] thy bosom’s tremulous plumage, 


For a thorn, for a thorn was against it 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


Panis, August 17, 1866 
THe Empress of Mexico has been staying very quietly at the Hotel du 
Louvre, which establishment, from the elegance of its appointments and its 
proximity to the Tuileries, has come to be the usual stopping-place of maj 
esties, royal and serene highnesses, and members of other exalted classes of 
to visit Paris inxco Her Mexican Majesty is 
believed to have come over to Europe for the purpose 


| of managing impor 
the 


Ss 


phinx,” the Emperor Maximilian having his 


faa 
Bb 


hands too full to be able to come in person, and not caring to entrust to any 


subordinate envoy the delicate task confided to his wife. It appears that 
illus 
trious lady ” for “the Empress of Mexico and her maid, six attendants and 
eight servants ;” that the pass 
francs; and that the Empress, 


Y 






e-money paid for the party amounted to 37,000 
in token of her satisfaction with the accommo 
dations provided, left with the captain a sum of 6,000 frances for distribution 
among thecrew. The Empress Eugénie visited the Empress Charlotte imme 


rr 
I 


diately on her arrival,and the latter next day drove over to St. Cloud in an open 


carriage, With outriders, sent in for her by the former. Her Mexican Majesty 
was received at the gate of the garden by the Prince Imperial, and by the 
Empress Eugénie at the door of the palace. The Emperor met his “ august” 


rted her 
where she had a private talk of an hour with him, only t 


Eugenie being present at t 


visitor at the door of the reception room, and esco to his sanctum, 


he Empress 
She is to remain here about ten 


1 


s 


interview. 


lic 


days, and will then make a short visit to ber family at Brussels, after which 


she will embark at St. Nazaire for Vera Cruz. 


It is said that the Empress, 
1 


al 


wl 


the act of writing a 


10 possesses great energy of will, surprised her 


usband one day lately in 


formal act of abdication ; that e seized the pen fro 





sh 
his hand and tore up the paper, promising him at tl 


1e same time that she 


would go t& 


) Paris and make a last attempt to procure from Napoleon the 


iich should enable the new empire to maintain its ground against the 


lists. She is reported to demand of the Emperor to delay the depar 


r 
> 


f Marshal Bazaine and his army, and to guarantee a loan. The feelin; 


ot the French people is not favorable to the Mexican Empire, but it is 


| thought that the fair negotiator will obtain a part of her demand 








LO 


Whatever may have been the motive of the Emperor’s sudden return from 
Vichy, one person, at least, has cause to remember with pleasure the short stay 
made there by his Imperial master. ‘The Emperor's kindness for those who 
have been much about his person is one of the most prominent traits of his 
marked character ; and among those of his habitual attendants for 
whom he has the most regard is M. Léon, a trusted servant of Queen Hor 


tense, one of those who, having shared her prosperity, remained faithful to 


strongly 


iv 


her in adversity, and who was by her attached to the service of the present 
master of France when the latter was scarcely out of his cradle. Since that 
moment M. Leon has scarcely been absent from the Emperor's service, but has 
stuck to him, in storm and in sunshine, with an affectionate fidelity that is 
warmly appreciated by his master. On arriving at the elegant villa which 
he occupies at Vichy, the Emperor, wishing to make a fixed provision for 
him, placed in the old valet’s hands a roll of paper which proved to be the 
title-deeds of the villa, of which the servant thus became the owner. 

“As you are now my landlord, Léon,” said his Majesty, with a smile 
the old man’s face of surprise, ‘I hope you will not refuse to keep me on 
your tenant at a rent of 20,000 francs a year.” 

Monsieur Léon is not the only person just now in the enjoyment of 
that pleasant state of mind created by the descent of an unexpected wind- 
fall. 

That important organ of one of the great branches of French produc 
tion, the Moniteur Vinicole, so eagerly studied by all the wine-growers of 
the country, has just come out with the following curious paragraph, which 
may possibly not be uninteresting to those who, in the New World, are 
trying to rival the Bordeaux, Burgundys, Champagnes, and Sauternes of the 
Old: “ As we foretold, the cultivation of the vine—demanding, perhaps, 


at 


as 


more careful handiwork than any other—has been, for two months past, | 


completely neglected on the other side of the Rhine. The props are not 
erected, the branches are allowed to drag on the ground like the stalks of 
the pumpkin, the buds are not pared. The flower has been drenched by 
the rain, the juice is thin and scanty, and, whatever may now be done, no 
remedy is possible. This is a great misfortune, if looked at from a humani- 
tary point of view; but, as the mishap is irremediable, we must, as men, 
make up our minds on the subject, and, as Frenchmen and wine-growers, 
we must, if not rejoice, at least congratulate ourselves on being the heirs 
who will profit by this disaster. A man does not always shed tears over the 
will of a deceased uncle. Let us, therefore, abstain from sentimentality, and 
profit by the inheritance which thus accrues to us.” 

Speaking of champagne reminds me that Madame Clicquot, widow of 
the world-renowned grower of that favorite wine, has just departed this life, 
rich in honors as in purse, at the ripe old age of ninety-one. Madame 
Clicquot might, after her husband’s death, have adopted the well-known 
mortuary announcement which, after summing up the various virtues of 
one who was stated to have been a model-of husbands and of grocers, 
wound up with the intimation that “the business is continued by his dis- 
consolate widow ;” for that lady, when she had dried her tears, took in hand 
the vast affuirs lett by her husband, and has fully kept up the fame of his 
vineyards and vats until the present time. So partial was the late King of 
Prussia to the sparkling beverage over whose manufacture Madame Clicquot 
las presided with so much skill and success, that it is at the door of her 
wine-cellars that the responsibility of his habitual fuddledness must be laid, 
the royal tippler being so constant in his devotion to the widow’s brand that 
he earned and kept, through the last years of his life, the subriquet of 
* Cliequot.” 

Clever and keen as was the great wine-grower’s widow, slie was as 
generous as befits the mistress of a princely fortune. One day her nephew, 
who lived with her and aided her in the management of the business, hav- 
ing occasion to visit Paris, left his pocket-book, containing a sum of 40,000 
francs, besides various papers of importance, in the railway carriage. On 
discovering his loss the young man returned in haste to the station, where 
he was accosted by one of the servants of the company, who asked him if he 
were seeking for anything. 

‘ Yes, indeed,” replied the youth, “ I am in search of a pocket-book which 
I must have left in the carriage I have just quitted, and which contains 
10,000 frances.” 

“ Here is your pocket-book,” returned the man ; “I found it a moment 
ago in sweeping out one of the carriages.” 
placed the missing pocket-book, with the bank notes intact, in the hands of 
the deiighted youth. 

When the latter returned home he lost no time in relating the incident 
to his aunt. 

“ And what reward did you give to the brave garcon?” demanded the 


lady, 
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of terrible agony, at the early age of 25. 


And so saying, the honest fellow | 
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i, my dear aunt,” replied the nephew, “I am ashamed to say that 
at finding my pocket-beok that I never thought 
of the station without remembering to offer him 


“ Mu fi 
I was so possessed with joy 
of the man, but rushed out 
any reward ! 

“ My dear nephew,” said Madame Clicgq uot, “‘ you will go back to Paris 
by the next train; you will find out the honest fellow who has behaved so 
well, and you will give him one-half of the sum he restored to you, with 
10,000 frances in addition which I will give you for him, and which you will 
hand to Lim as a present from me.” 

All of which was done as the lady desired ; the nephew easily succeeding 
in tracing out the servant who had given so signal a proof of his probity, 
and who, thus unexpectedly enriched by the liberalities of the wealthy 
widow, left the service of the railway company, bought a grazing farm, and 
has been literally “ living in clover”’ from that day to this. 

Frenchwomen are proverbially “sharp” in matters of business, and are 
soul” of the shop, agency, or manufacture carried on ostensibly 
by their liusbands. No one can have lived long in this city without obsery- 
ing how important a part is played, in all the business avocations of Parisian 
existence, by the neat-fingered, neatly-dressed, keen-eyed, keener-tongued, 
wide-awake members of the “ gentler” sex, who sit so steadily at desk or 
counter, figuring up their ledgers with such ready arithmetic, keeping a 
tight rein over the satellites who revolve within their orbits, and impressing 
you—you can’t say how, but you are quite sure that you are not mistaken— 
with the firm conviction that they could never, by any possibility, be caught 
napping; and that, if any difference of opinion unhappily arose between 
them and yourself in relation to any matter of business, they would infal 
libly carry their point against you! The peculiar sharpening of temper in. 
cident to shop-keeping seems often to produce upon woman’s more deli 
cate organization an effect even more hardening and deteriorating than 
in the case of men; but no such evil effect seems to follow the par- 


often the “ 


ticipation of women in industrial operations conducted on a larger scale 
Madame [FE rard, for las carried on for so many 
the vast manufacture of pianos and harps so admirably organized by 
her late husband, is one of the best and most generous of women, beloved 
and revered by all the employees in her immense establishment, the “ provi- 
dence” of poor artists straggling slowly into fame, and using her great for 
tune, so honorably acquired, in most beneficent style. 

One of the most magnificent residences in the Avenue de l'Impératrice 
has been built by a soap-boiler’s widow who, whatever may be her other 
moral qualifications—a point in regard to which your correspondent is pro- 
foundly ignorant—has, at least, nothing petty in her ideas of money. Being 
asked the other day why, since she did not reside in this beautiful and palace. 
like dwelling (it has been standing unoccupied ever since its completion, 
about five years ago), she did not let it, she replied, “ There is no use in 
taking any troubie about so small a matter.” Being pressed to say what, if 
she consented to let it, would be the rent of the house in question, she re 
plied, * Really, I hardly know ; a mere trifle ; perhaps about forty thousand 
franes a year.” And forty thousand francs a year being a “ bagatelle”’ too 
to be worth securing, the rich widow continues to leave the 


instance, who years 


insignificant 
beautiful residence unoccupied. 

One of the most brilliant and admired of the royal visitors who last 
winter shared the hospitalities of the Tuileries, the young Prince Charles, 
of Hohenzollern, has just died of a wound in the leg received in the Prussian 
ranks at Koniggriitz. It had been found necessary to amputate the leg ; and 
Charri¢re, of this city, made for the prince a silver leg, most ingeniously 
articulated. But this triumph of mechanical skill was not destined to be 
Gangrene set in and carried off the patient, after several days 
Heart-rending incidents are re- 
poried from the military hospitals and from the desolated homes from which 
the light of many hearts has been put out for ever. And yet the so-called 


worn. 


|“ civilized world,” after eighteen hundred years of the organized murder of 


war, still persists in calling itself “ Christian !”’ 

(icorge Sand’s new play, “ A Village Don Juan,” has proved a complete 
Siasi it contains many beautiful passages and some striking hits; but its 
| plan is defective, its dialogue heavy, and, though its purpose is moral, and 
| Vice and virtue are properly rewarded in the end, many of its “ situations ” 
| are pronounced “improper” by the not very squeamish Areopagus of Paris. 

The long and unedifying lawsuit brought by the family of the late dissi- 
pated young Duke of Grammont-Caderousst against Dr. Déclat, to whom 
| the duke, who died recently of consumption, left the whole of bis fortune, in 
| order to revenge himself on his relations for their endeavors to arrest his 
| prodigalities, has been terminated by the quashing of the will, on the ground 
| that neither the legal nor the medical adviser of a testator can legally inherit 
| from these whom they attend in their professional capacity ; the law, with 
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a view to guarding against the exercise of any undue influence by such 
advisers on the minds to whom they have access in moments of difficulty and 
weakness, being explicit on this point. 

A nice little “ difficulty’ has sprung up between two well-known political 
writers here, M. de Riancey, of the Catholico-legitimist Union, and M. Paulin 
Limayrac, of the semi-official Constitutionnel. The former having “ chatfed ” 
the writer of the Constitutionne/ for its airs of authority, and declared that 
its statements had frequently been disavowed by the Government, the latter 
replied by offering tc pay to M. de Riancey the sum of 100,000 francs if he 
could point out any case in which its utterances have been officially denied. | 
M. de Riancey thereupon published a second article instancing two cases in 
which the Constitutionnel was undeniably “snubbed” by the powers that 
be, and calling upon M. de Limayrac to pay down the sum offered. M. 
Paulin Limayrac replied to that article by another declaring the “ instances ” 
cited by M. de Riancey to prove nothing but the fertility of that gentleman’s | 
imagination. On this, M. Louis Jourdan, of the Si¢c/e, publishes an article | 
in that paper calling on M. de Riancey to observe that the Constitutionnel | 
denies the existence of the paragraphs cited by him, and urging him to 
return to the charge, and especially to force M. Paulin Limayrac to pay up | 
the 100,000 francs, which may, he suggests, be then given to the poor. As 
M. Limayrac has no such sum at his command, and certainly would not part 
with it if he had, the public is delightedly waiting to see what will be M. de 
Riancey’s next move. STELLA. 
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ART-STUDY ABROAD. 


Paris, August 1, 1866. 


Why do we foreigneering fellows persist in hustling each other with our 
eternal blouses and mahl-sticks at a moment when patronage and professors 
are springing up in lusty crops where we came from? It is true we have 
left a plaster-of-Paris antiquity behind us. The Venus of Milo and the 
Torso are familiar enough to those accustomed to American academies ; and | 
human models, though shy as starlings, are perhaps as accessible at home 
as they were in the palmy days of the Italian school to Raphael and Leo- 
nardo. But here, in Paris, art receives a thousand pressures—from the pres- 
ence of the masters, from government recognition, nay, from the porters 
who discuss at the shop-windows the latest photographs from Merle and 
Bouguereau. How precious to the poor toiler in the world of ideas is the 
complete popular recognition of the idea he himself best knows. It will be 
long, I think, before the tide of study ceases to accumulate in Paris ; and 
my notes, with no other value, will be taken while the tide is high and 
rising, and with some of the freshness of recent impressions. 

It is not so many days—though days fly off like squibs in Paris—since I 
dined and wined my new friend, César Y——, in my little balcony command- 
ing the garden of the Tuileries. We became very comfortable and harmonious 
by the time we reached the stage of strawberries dipped in Burgundy, after 
having disposed, with great urbanity, of the famous pictures and artists of 
France, and I observed, in precarious Parisian, that the Government Ecole 
was the asylum of the world. It was then that César, detecting his chance 
and pinning it, sallied gallantly out with a blazon of rhetoric which he has 
since polished and used in more than one assembly. He was in the first, 
best stage of French acquaintanceship ; our introduction was yet warm, he 
pleased, was pleased, and gave, to get, esteem; he had put on his last 
Scotch suit for me (which still, to the American eye, seemed to hang a little 
bunglingly), and he sat with his compact Latin head relieved against my 
roses, and said ‘ 

“That Paris was the America of art. 
we fly to you; but for the toleration of taste, for the painter's dream, even 
America emigrates. She reverses the procession of empire (said César, with 
quite a Berkeleyan turn), and comes to study of France the principles of 
liberty. You, monsieur, arrive for improvement in art. A proud chair 
awaits you. (There followed a superabundance of this.) 
and take. Our salon knows no prejudice. Courbet, the purist, hangs on the 
eye-line with Lambinet, whose pictures are simply perspirations. This, if I 
do not mistake, is civilization. Gérome, who is detestable because his sur- 
face imitates the bellies of frogs, is a professor in the imperial school, with 
the patronage of Plon-Plon and an immense party. 
inclined, I will find you a master who paints with currant jelly; a 
who hammers, and is called the boiler-maker: a master who tickles the 
panel with two fibres of sable, a master who paints with his thumbs. 
subject, it is in France alone that subject is illimitable. You get your back- 
grounds and interiors from the Hotel Cluny, from the Prince’s Pompeian 
house, from the villages of the departments. 
eyes—are you not in Paris? There goes an Algerian across the Champs, 


For diplomacy, for the public idea, 


Voil?, vou choose 


Accordingly as you are 
master 


For 


For models, do but open your 
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whose white blanket drops in one fold from his head to his feet. You paint 


somewhat warmly, perhaps? I will show you a precious child, not yet six 
teen, who can sleep more enchantingly than Lais in the presence of a whole 
Ah, no, you are religious? That is fortunate. There applied to 
me only yesterday a deserving Creole Christ, and my friend F—— resides 
with an unapproachable Virgin. I shall be charmed to assist you in finding 
costumes, as I am acquainted with laces, and possess the only bit of em 
broidered border ever found in Hereulaneum—" 

* Pardon, monsieur—doucement,” I stammered ; “1 have yet to conquer 
the rudiments of the schools, and you would assist me in the criticism of 


laces 


atelier. 


‘Ah, you have reason. [Lamacow. Very well, you should first recon 


noitre your ground. May I show you the Ecole and some of the ateliers * 
That was my introduction to the schools of France. According to an 
appointment, I met my kind Y—— at the fountain of St. Michel the very 
next day. Our tryst was to have been at 7 A.M., forat that time the ssudents 
are expected to assemble; but though I had done my best and dislocated 
myself from my bed at some absurd hour when all the birds of the Champs 
Elys¢es were blowing in full chorus, I was forty minutes late. Yet there, 
visible from the bridge, was my monsieur humming in the sun, panoplied 
in that impenetrable patience which makes a Frenchman waiting for any 


thing one of the most elevated moral spectacles in the world. He bounded 


|from his stone bench while I was yet a great way off, and hauled me by 


both hands in the direction of the National School. 
as the sparrows, It was simply delightful the way he tacked towards his 
subjects, and he looked very gay ; for though his collar was a little toned 
since yesterday, the handkerchief had been tastefully Knotted by 
fingers of his own Aurore, and accented by a pin, a clever imitation in 
oxidized silver of the paper chickens our little ones make from their copy 


My guide was as fresh 


the 


books. 

It is not needful to particularize the arrangements of a life-school, 
must be pretty much the same thing all the world over. There was abun 
dance of shameful drawing, and the rawest tyro from America might have 
plenty to keep him in countenance. I observed that the greatest attention 
was paid, in the outline stage, to placing the figure firm on its legs and 


which 


observing how the action carried itself out harmoniously in every feature 
This care was shown in the oft-repeated efforts of the best draughtsmen pres 
ent, who never cared how much they blotted and muddied, if they could only 
make the outline look alive. But the individuality of the school, after all, 
consisted in the contrast between some of these attentive students, serenely 
pursuing their work in front of this petrified old gray-beard of a model on 
his rostrum, and the flights of their wilder comrades, who were doing the 
maddest feats upon a temporary gymnastic apparatus in the same room 
The visit of the professor was not to be expected at any such hour as this, 
and the place was a buzzing chaos; and all the while the Abdiels kept 
faithful to their muse, and worked with tranquil Gallic assiduity. 

“But there is a guard!” I exclaimed, in astonishment. “ Why does he 
not protect these tormented students ?” 

“ Ah, heaven! and what could he do against so many?” said my con- 
ductor, while the officer, sensible that he was being talked about, looked 
round with an air of deprecation and suffering, ameliorated by the national 
panacea, a shrug. “ Let him once complain, and his place, and any future 
place, would be purgatory for him. No, he will not report ; he will sleep.” 

A sudden, balmy silence seemed to have fallen as the door closed behind 
us, and Cesar, being in the mood, sat down upon the steps and told sad 
stories of the deeds of students—of their painting the young Englishman 
Prussian-blue; of the tufts preserved in Gleyre’s Academy from the arm-pits 
of youths who had recalcitrated when asked for drink-money beyond the 
limit of generosity ; and one dark tale of a victim done to death, which had 
been the closing up of an atelier famous all over France. 

“Do you know Pickerson ?” 

I made it a point to have heard of Pickerson. 

“He worked at Delaroche’s. There was an émevte. 
gentleman flew to him for advice: ‘They are painting me.’ ‘ And will you 
let them? ‘ But what am I among them all? So Pickerson and the An 
glais stood back to back, and Pickerson could box. (A Frenchman’s ges- 
tures in imitation of the manly science are better than anything in Rabelais.) 
An attentive German working near presently rose, and decided for the 
Gothie races; he covered them to the door. Bloody and tattered, they 
rushed inacab to Delaroche with their story. Old Vernet was there, the 
ancient campaigner, and laughed till he was purple. Not so Delaroche, 
who hurried himself back in the cab to the studio, which he found all quiet- 
ness and labor. ‘An apology, or I close this place to-morrow.’ The Eng- 
lishman received formal apologies, but he found that he could better appre- 
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ciate the style of Couture, and completed his education with the painter of 
the *‘ Decadence 

we proceeded to inspect, by courts sy, the classes of the other 
the “ He 


Passe a out 
i 


Rising, 


viewed ‘of Delaroche, so noble in design, so dis- 


hitectu 


professors mmicvie 


through 


appointing in color the court, studded with ar 
and finally emerged by the gate, be 
As I passed near 


latier, how I 


ral bits from cathedrals and chiteaux : 
busts of Puget and Poussin, lichts of France 


the 


wished to feel some emanation from that noble head, the head of a poet 


tween the 


and almost brushed with my own flowing hair of the 





a 


true Virgilian soul of these latter days 
at the atelier of M. Suisse, in the Cit¢, whither 


We finished the morning : 
many of the more persevering students of the Ecole are in the habit of ad- 
journing for an extra hour or two of quiet study. It is in a small, cheerless 
chamber, where the crowding mass of students almost pushes the model out 
into the hall. Some of these rooms are singularly public, and at M. Suisse’s 
the study is often interrupted by the penetration of an estray in search of 
some other room, or of an old woman with brushes to sell, who will contem- 
plate the model, and the model her, with the naive complacency hardly to be 
found out of Paris. 

There is no scarcity here of these public studios for painting from the 


Some are maintained 


pr 
human figure. by 
business faculty, embrace an easier profession in which their acquaintance 
with the fraternity can be turned to account. Many others, again, belong to 
artists of the first reputation ; f old M. Gleyre, M. Couture (now 
These professors, who are expected to extend some 


as those o 
closed), M. Lambinet. 
assistance to the pupils, have generally the reputation among young men of 
giving the least possible exchange for the money, and of being actuated by 
virgin feeling for frugality. One honorable exception should be made 
person of M. Hébert, a painter of figures of high celebrity, whose 
» all who will share the bare expense of 


a very 
in the 
studio on Montmartre is open t 
maintaining it. In this gentleman, as well as in the excellent M. Suisse, I 
recognize another class—the bookworms of art, men of the academic mind, 
who connect themselves with a school because to know, rather than to do, is 
their object. Like many an old German professor who has died unknown 
without having written a book, the scholarship of this class is great; and 
with them scholarship is not a means but anend. “ Soul-hydroptic with a 
sacred thirst,” they suck at the flagon with a noble disease of learning. M. 
Suisse exhibits nothing. M. Hébert exhibits portraits—another name for 
The American art-emigrant who is wise will not lose sight of this 
first, the 


studies. 
class of preceptors. 
ame of its professors, though their implied attendance is a pretty broad 
farce ; and second, the fact of its being gratuitous, a term which the fresh- 


The attractions of the public Ecole are two: 


man will best understand when receiving the demands, consecrated to use 
and wont, of the rapacious crowd of French students. Tle will not do amiss, 
as a primary security, to apply for admission, which is controlled by the 
favor of the professors, and is made difficult to foreigners ; but his disappoint 
ment on rejection will be a pleasantly-mixed feeling as he settles to his de- 
lightful labor in some cheap, serviceable, and orderly private atelier. 

E. 8. 


Correspondence. 





THE DANA EDITION OF WHEATON. 
To THE Epitror or Tre Nation 

DEAR Str: The paragraph on my brother’s edition of Wheaton, in te- 
day’s NATION, although expressly but the indication of a first impression, is 
likely, from the general character of your paper, to have more effect on the 
minds of impartial readers than the many assertions of Mr. Lawrence himself, 
unsupported as they have been by a particle of proof. 

As several professional gentlemen, in common with myself, have come to 
an entirely different result, after collating the two sets of notes as far as the 
100th page, this could hardly be but from a difference of the test applied in 
judging of the accusation of plagiarism and wholesale appropriation of his 
notes brought by Mr. Lawrence. We assumed, as a matter of course, indeed 
of necessity, that there would be a considerable degree of similarity or even 
community of topics annotated and discussed in the notes; that there would 
be some corresponding degree of community of reference to authors who 
have previously discussed the same questions, and that the historical events 
entering into or giving rise to the legal discussions would be substantially 
the same in both. Professional men do not need to be told, and the general 
reader will recognize upon its being stated, that this must be so. 

For plagiarism we looked to see whether, under an appearance of origi- 
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»y cL-devant models, who, having a | 


| necessary resemblances that I have referred to of topic and authority that 
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nality, tt 


support, were to 


1e same views the same or similar courses of reasoning in their 
be found in the two series of annotations ; we looked to 
what was the work proper to the two editors themselves—that is, what of 
additional reasoning and argument, or what new point of view either has 
contributed to the already existing material, which is, of course, known to be 
open to the use of all experts in this somewhat limited and peculiar branch 
of jurisprudence. 
The course pursued in publishing this edition, as I understand, was first 
carefully to strike out Mr. Lawrence's notes—not, as Mr. L. assumes, out of 
discourtesy, but because they are, in a literary sense at least, his property— 
and then to reprint the text and notes of Wheaton, adding Mr. Dana’s MS. 
and I bave thus far observed but a single “ appropriation ” of Mr. L.’s notes, 
is I am told, to an “ oflice-error,’”’ No. 62 of Lawrence’s notes, con- 
(Stephens’s ed.), 


Owing, ¢ 


quotation of four lines from “ Blackstone” 
It is to be remem- 


sisting of 


reappears as note 62 of Dana; but this is to be rectified. 
bered that there are 547 notes in the two editions. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, I add that it is, of course, a part of the 
general duty of an editor to have by him for consultation at first hand, if 
requisite, these authorities whom he quotes and discusses. Mr. Dana, apart 
from his own knowledge of the chief foreign publicists, had especial oppor 
tunity for being informed as to Continental jurists. I Ayo that the proper 
works were at hand and used during the preparation of his notes. 

It is but just to the writer of the paragraph in your paper to recall that 
he characterizes his examination as “cursory,” and it is precisely the 
lie upon the surface ; but such is the difference in sulstance and results that 
I doubt if an editor of a similarly profession 


debted to a predecessor than are the notes of Mr. Dana to those of Mr. Law- 


al text-book was ever less in 
rence, 

I have thought myself entitled to publish this much in vindication of 
my brother’s editorship during his absence, but in the brief interval before 
his return, knowing his indisposition to a newspaper discussion of what 
really belongs to a professional forum, I shall not feel at liberty to commit 
him at all to such a discussion. - The law-journals or the courts are the 
proper tribunals for an adequate investigation, and I believe newspaper 
/, certainly, shall not tax their 


readers come very soon to that opinion. 
patience. 
Yours, etc., 
Ep. T. DANA 
30 


Boston, Ang. 
+e 


f al 
THE STATESMANSHIP OF BARON STEIN. 
To THE Eptror oF THE NATION : 

In your recent article on the reforms of Baron vom Stein you dwelt very 
properly on his reorganization of the Prussian army, of which the results 
I think it is not without interest to add, with 
your permission, that the beginning of this reform was the abolition of 


are just now so conspicuous. 


corporal punishment at a time when Russia, Austria, and England con 
sidered it, as they do still, indispensable to military discipline. When 
the question was first agitated and the change foreshadowed in Prussia, the 
liveliest apprehensions were excited, and men asked, “‘ How can you keep an 
unbridled soldiery in order? It will be impossible to walk the streets except 
at the risk of being attacked and even assassinated by soldiers.” Fortunately 
the Government had the firmness to disregard these clamors. 

It is not, I think, generally known that the idea of the Zollverein was 
original with Vom Stein, of whom it has been said that “ he was the author 
and promoter of everything, in the way of new institutions, that does honor 
to the Prussian people and Government ;” and, still more broadly : 

“There have been statesmen who have accomplished some useful 
reforms, others who have succeeded in indicating or preparing them ; but [ 
seek in vain, in the history of modern states, a statesman who has undertaken, 
accomplished, or prepared for the future by rendering them almost inevitable, 
reforms so fundamental, so usefully fruitful in their immediate as in their 
remote results, as those which had for their author the most remarkable 
man that Germany has produced since Luther and Frederick II.” 

The writer whose words are here quoted, and whose name appears on 
your list of contributors during the past year, Monsieur N. Tourgueneff, 
spoke from an intimate acquaintance with the great Prussian during the 
final campaigns against Napoleon, to whose success “le nommé Stein,” as 
the irate emperor contemptuously called him in proscribing him, probably 
contributed as much as any one man. Some very entertaining details of 
these last days of the First Empire, from the allied point of view, together 
with a monograph concerning Vom Stein, and numerous incidental allusions 
may be found in the three volumes of M. Tourgueneff that appeared in Paris 
in 1847, and were entitled “ La Russie et les Russes.”” Of the author himself 
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I should like to say much more that would not be relevant to my present | HARPER & BROTHERS 
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DR. DIO LEWIS'S 
YOUNG LADIES’ FAMILY SCHOOL, 
Lexington, Mass 
Send for full Cireular 
FEMALE COLLECE, 
BoRDENTOWN, N. J., 

Pleasantly located on the Delaware River, es from 
Philadelphia and 60 from New York 

Board and Tuition $208 per year 

Fall term commences Septem! th 

For catalogues, address 

Rey. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A.M, Pres't 


COLUMBIA COLLECE waned SOneet. 


The ninth 





unnual term of this i es 
at the Law School Buildings, at e, 
New York, on WRUNESVAY, Oct 8 
until May 15, i867) Graduates ar ’ W 
York Bar without further examination 

For catalogues or other information address, at 

Lafayette Place, New York 
THEODORE W, DWIGHT, 
Warden of Columbia ¢ t Law Schoo! 
NEWBURGH, N, ¥ 
Miss H. M. Parkhurst 
Will commence the Fall Term of r BOARDING AND Day 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG bss ifs 
On WEDNESDAY. Sept. 19 
HEMPSTEAD INSTITUTE, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

Home and Schoo! For Boys UNDER 12. The comforts of 
a healthy country home combined with a judicious system 
of mental and physical culture, 

English, French, Spanish, Music; Military Drill, Gym 
hastics, ponies for riding; special supervision of amuse 
ments E HINDS, Princi ipal. 


MR. E. A. CIBBENS’S 
HOOL FOR nO TF 
HARVARD Rooms, 
and Fo 


g 


Ws 


Corner of Sixth Avenue rty-Second Street. 


premises suitable for dancing 


A Hall to Let on 


schoul, 


the 


lectures, Sociadies, etc 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


NEW PATENT 


Ready Dress Skirt Loopers, 


the most convenient and efficient method for raising 


dress in graceful festoons. Price 50 cents per set, 


or mailed free on receipt of the price 


%. 


Sold everywhere, 


473 Broadway, N. 








200 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & ( 


Manufa 


f 


turers Ot 


HARRISON’S 


RANCES, 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 


FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 


247 and 240 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


21 MURPAY STREET, 


OLD STAND OF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES 


419 BROOME STREET, 


Ore Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 


which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 


ordinary Pianos. 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘“‘the Best.”’ 
iced ** 


“ SUPERIOR 


Pronour THE Best” by the most renowned artists. 


in tone, touch, power, DuRABILITY, and ele- 


gance of finish.”’ Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
all or send for circu] 


WM. B. 


corner of Crost 


ir. 


BRADBURY. 


y. C 


MARVIN’S 


PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 
Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof 

They are more burglar-proot. 

They are perfect! y dry 


They do not 


Manuf 


their fire-proof qualities by age. 
actured ouly by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Send for a descriptive Circular. 


ry 


Pickpockets Defied 


DEMOREST'S INFALLIBLE WATCH GUARD, 
#imple, xe r ’ imenta ind convenient Price 25 
and 50 cents ea Ss ll the Jew and Fancy 
Stores, or ma free ont ptol Pp 

i Broadwa New York 


Boynton’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


WARMING DWELLINGS, 





Twent S sand Patterns, Brick anc ible 
for Hard S ( ind We Fireplace and Parlor 
Heaters; Rat es and K s; Park Oflice, Cook, 
and La St ~ 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CQO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


New York 


234 Water Street 
Send for Circulars 


STATIONERS, 





The Nation. 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


IMPROVED COOKINC 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS FOR 1866-67. 
The Faculty take pleasure in referring to the cnmula- 


this College in 
The 
of 1865-66 num- 
number of Graduates being 172. 
the affords 


tive evidence success of 
behalf of the 
attendance during the 


the 


afforded by the 


union of clinical and didactic teaching. 


class in Session 
bered 470, 

} 

I 


milding w 


The new 


ithin hospital grotunds ample ac- 


commodations 
The Faculty have 


instituted a Summer Session, begin- 


ning on the Ist of April, 1867, and ending in the following 
July. This Session will embrace Didactic and Clinical 
Lectures. H. D. NOYES, M.D., has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Ophthalmology in the Summer Faculty: J. L. 
SMITH, M.D., Lecturer on Morbid Anatomy; and F. 
SWIFT, M.D., Lecturer on Diseases of the Skin. Profes- 
sor W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D., has been appointed to a 


newly-created Professorship of the Diseases of the Genito- 


Urinary System. Professors DOREMUS, ELLIOT, and 
FLINT, Jr., will, in addition to the foregoing, take part 
ithe Summer Session. A further account of this Ses- 


Fees and Re 
Annual Circular for 1866-67, 

The 
mence 


sion, with the gulations, is contained in the 


Autumnal Session will com- 
September 12, and continue 


Instructions during this term will, 


usual Preliminary 
on Wednesd iV, 
four weeks. 


to, 


LS66, 
as hither- 
consist of Didactic Lectures on special subjects, and 

The Lectures in this term are 
Me of the F The 
1 commence on Wednesday, 
Ist of March, 


daily Clinical Lectures. 


iven exclusively by mbers iculties 


regular Winter Session wi 


October 10. 1866, and end about the 1867. 


THE COLLEGE. 

M.D., President. 
M.D., 

of 


FACULTY OF 

ISAAC E. TAYLOR, 

AUSTIN FLINT, 

James R Woop, M D., 

and Surgical Pathology. 
FRANK H. 


JR., Secretary. 


Professor Operative Surgery 
HAMILTON, M_D., 
ictures, and Disloc ations, 
gery 
Lewis 
ALEXANDER 
omy 
W. H. Vaw Buren, M.D., 
Genito-Urinary System. 


Professor of Mi 
and the 


litary Surgery. 
Principles of Sur- 


A. Sayre, M.D 
B. Morr, 


. Professor of Orthopedic Surgery. 
M.D., Professor of Surgical Aunat- 
ssor of the 


Prof Diseases of the 


Tsaac E. Taytor, M.D., ) Professors of Obstetrics 
GeorGe T. Evisotr. M.D., and the Diseases of 
B. Forpyce BarRKER, M.D., ' Women and Children. 

Bensamin W. McCreapy, M.D., Professor of Materia 


Medica and Therapeutics 


STEPHEN Smitu, M.D., Professor of Descriptive and Com- 
parative Anatomy 

Austin Fuint, M.D., Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine 

R. Ogpen Doremvus, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Toxicology 

Austin Fuint, Jr., M.D., Professor of Physiology and 
Microscopy 

N. R. Mostey, M D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

J. W. soutumack, Jr., M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and Prosector to the Chair of Operative Sur- 
gery and Surgical Pathology. 

A. W. WILK INsoN, M.D.; Assistant to Chair of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 

Henry G. Pirrarp, M_D., Assistant to Chair of Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine 

LuciEN DAMAINVILLE, M.D., Assistant to Chair of Mili- 
tary Surgery, etc., etc. 

Fees for tickets to all the lectures during the Autumnal 

and the Kegular Winter Session, $140 
* tickets for any of the several departments may be 
taken out separately. 

Matriculation Fee, $5 

Demonstrator’s Ticket, 10 

Graduation Fee, , ° 0 
Students who have attended two fall courses in other 

accred ted echools receive all the tickets for &70, exclu- 

sive of the Matriculation Fee, Students who have attended 
two full courses in this College, or after one ful course in 
this Co . having previously attended a full course ir 
some other accredited s¢ hool, are required to matriculate 
oniv Graduates of other accredited schools, after three 
vears, dating from the time of graduation to the end of 
the term, are required to matriculate only; prior to three 

years they receive a general ticket for &70 
Payment of Fees is invariably required at the com- 
neement of the Session. There are hoe exceptions to 

this 1 e 
Students ona hg rin the city are requested to report 

ato it Be » Hospital, situated on the East River, 

vetween Twenty-sixth and Twenty-eighth Streets, and 
| e for the Janitor of the ¢ ole ge, who will take pains 
d them in securing comfortable accommodation with- 

( ( vy. Entrance to the Hospital is on Twenty-sixth 

Street 
or the Annual Circular, giving further information, 

iddress the secretary of the Faculty, Prof. AUsTIN FLINT, 

Jr.. Be ue Hospital Medical College 
* The tees in this College are raised in common with 

the Colleges of New York and Brooklyn. Philadelphia 


aud Boston. 


1866 


[Se] rt. 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 

A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years. constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictoria) circulare sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT 


98 Broadway, New York. 


, 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITEcer?rTs 


110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 


and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out of 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 


110 Broadway, FRED’K C, 


New York, January 1, 1866. 


WITHERS. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
| Pyie’s O. K. Soap. 
| PyLe’s CREAM TARTAR. | PYLe’s BLUEING PowDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 


PYLE’s SALERATUS. 


LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and genera) desirableness of the stitching, 


when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
ao American Institute. 


Estey’s Cottage Organs, 


$100 ro $500. 
These popular instruments excel all others in QuICK- 
NESs OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME OF 
Tone, accomplished by PaTeNT IMPROVEMENTS. The 


crowning perfection is the 

VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 
a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness of 
the human voice. 


They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States, 

Good Agents wanted everywhere 


Send for illustrated catalogue or oil at the New Ware- 
rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 


417 Broome Street, 

STEINWAY & SONS’ 

CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


ee 





Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were ard- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 





tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
al s of the World. 
iat the great superiority of these instruments is now 


universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs, Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 


(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessibie. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to |! 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
atter be introduced in EVERY PLANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF COsT to the purthaser, 1n or- 

der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in Euopean concert-rooms 
WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
! between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 


be one 














